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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


The  civilized  world  received  a  ehock  last  Sat¬ 
urday  morning  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Cuban 
General  Maceo  had  been  decoyed  into  a  Span¬ 
ish  ambush  by  a  member  of  his  own  staff  and 
brutally  murdered.  It  is  hard  to  obtain  authen¬ 
tic  reports  on  any  subject  from  Cuba,  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  as  yet  positively  known  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  Maceo’s  death ;  but  that  he  has  lost 
his  life  appears  to  be  certain,  and  all  the  indi¬ 
cations  seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  das¬ 
tardly  treachery  and  most  unsoldier-like  dis¬ 
honor  in  the  case. 

The  facts  as  reported  are  that  Dr.  Maximo 
Zertucha  of  Maceo’s  staff  arranged  with  the 
Marquis  of  Ahumada,  second  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  Cuba,  to  lure  Maceo  into  an 
ambush  under  a  safe-conduct  furnished  by  Wey- 
ler.  After  more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt, 
matters  were  so  represented  to  Maceo  that  he 
consented  to  cross  the  Trocha  with  his  staff, 
virtually  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  hold  confer¬ 
ence  with  Ahumada  in  Weyler’s  absence.  Once 
within  the  Trocha  he  was  set  upon  by  an  armed 
force  of  five  hundred  Spaniards  under  command 
of  Major  Cirujeda  and  butchered,  with  all  his 
staff  except  the  traitorous  Dr.  Zertucha. 

Although  this  report  is  not  authenticated, 
many  things  conspire  to  show  that  it  may  be 
true.  Havana  has  gone  wild  in  offering  ovations 
to  General  Weyler;  and  the  wife  and  eldest  son 
of  Major  Cirujeda  have  been  treated  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  favor  by  the  Queen  of  Spain.  At 
the  Cuban  legation  in  Washington  no  ofiScial 
confirmation  of  the  report  has  been  received, 
but  the  charge  d’affaires,  Mr.  Quesada,  admits 
that  appearances  point  to  a  death  by  treachery. 
Cubans  resident  in  this  country,  though  deeply 
moved  by  the  tragedy,  are  by  no  means  dis¬ 
heartened  by  it,  seeing  iti  it  a  proof  of  despera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  General,  and 
feeling  assured  that  there  are  other  brave  soldiers 
able  to  take  up  the  work  laid  down  by  the 
departed  hero. 

The  natural  effect  of  the  report  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  greatly  to  stimulate  sympathy  with 
the  insurgents,  or  the  patriots,  as  they  are  very 
generally  coming  to  be  called.  Three  new  reso¬ 
lutions  were  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  Mon¬ 
day.  One  by  Mr.  Morgan  of  Alabama  requests 
the  President  to  furnish  the  Senate  with  all  the 
papers  in  the  Cuban  matter.  A  second,  by  Mr. 
Call,  asks  for  an  investigation  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  circumstances  of  Maceo’s  death  and 
a  third,  also  by  Mr.  Call,  inquires  whether  any 
American  citizens  are  at  present  held  in  the 
Spanish  penal  colony.  Money  and  offers  of  help 
are  pouring  into  the  office  of  the  Cuban  commit¬ 
tee  ;  volunteers  for  Cuba  are  being  enlisted  in 
St.  Louis;  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in 
different  States  shows  great  readiness  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  cause. ;  and  in  this  city  a  Cuban 
League  of  the  United  States  was  formed  on 


Monday  evening,  with  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  as 
President,  a  distinguished  list  of  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  including  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  J.  Edward  Simmons  and  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  an  Executive  Committee  including  Gen¬ 
eral  Butterfield,  Colonel  Frederick  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  Constant  A.  Andrews  and  others,  and  Mr. 
Darwin  R.  James  as  Treasurer.  The  League 
proposes  to  hold  a  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union 
next  Monday  night. 

The  temper  of  Europe  w4th  regard  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  Cuban 
affairs  is  variously  indicated,  most  significantly 
perhaps  by  an  article  in  a  Spanish  newspaper, 
reciting  the  cases  where  European  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Spain  have 
intervened  in  similar  cases,  and  thence  arguing 
that  the  only  possible  policy  of  Europe  is  to 
remain  silent,  whatever  steps  the  United  States 
Government  may  decide  to  take.  Italy  is  so  far 
in  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  independ¬ 
ence  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  applauded  to 
the  echo  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Social¬ 
ist  leader,  saluting  the  noble  memory  of  General 
Antonio  Maceo  who  had  died  for  his  country. 
The  European  press  generally,  even  the  con¬ 
servative  organs  of  Spain,  have  come  at  last  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  with  regard  to  Cuba  at  which 
any  European  Government  should  take  umbrage, 
and  it  is  not  believed  that  any  of  the  Powers 
would  uphold  Spain  in  a  war  with  this  country. 

A  report  arose  last  week  that  Venezuela  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  arbitration  treaty  and  had 
asked  for  some  modification  in  it.  That  there 
would  be  any  serious  obstruction  by  the  Venezu¬ 
elan  Government  is  hardly  possible.  President 
Crespo  has  approved  the  treaty  by  telegraph, 
and  though  the  course  of  South  American  diplo¬ 
macy  never  did  run  smooth,  nothing  more  than 
the  usual  friction  is  expected  in  this  case.  It 
is  reported  that  Secretary  Olney  has  consented 
so  far  to  modify  the  treaty  as  to  consent  that 
Venezuela  shall  be  represented  by  one  delegate 
on  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 


There  are  signs,  though  as  yet  rather  occult, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Turkish 
difficulty  is  at  hand.  Most  significant  is  the 
fact  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  Government  is  offer¬ 
ing  no  opposition  to  Russia’s  measure  looking 
to  a  large  increase  of  influence  in  th£  far  East. 
It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Russia  is  shortly 
to  obtain  most  important  concessions  from 
China,  including  a  good  seaport  and  facilities 
for  railways,  and  England  is  acquiescing  by 
silence  at  least.  This  can  mean  nothing  else 
than  that  some  common  basis  for  action  in  the 
Turkish  difficulty  has  been  found.  Ihe  rumor 
that  England,  France  and  Russia  are  agreed  as 
to  a  course  of  action,  and  that  the  vessels  of  the 
three  Powers  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  unless  Turkey  at  once  fulfils  her  promise 
of  reform,  appears  to  be  well  founded;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Italy  will  acquiesce,  and 
highly  probable  that  Germany  and  Austria  wil 
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Dot  interfere.  So  eomethiog  may  at  last  be 
done  to  relieve  our  tortured  Armenian  brethren 
and  close  up  that  to  which  we  may  well  apply 
Livingstone’s  characteristic  epithet  for  the  Afri¬ 
can  slave-trade,  “The  open  sore  of  the  world,** 
— the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Burope.  God  speed 
the  day! 

It  is  good  to  know  that  sympathy  for  the 
trouble  in  India  extends  around  the  world.  As 
a  result,  the  suffering  in  that  famine-stricken 
land  is  lessening  day  by  day,  and  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  actual  dying  from  starvation 
will  soon  be  no  longer  possible.  Food  is  pour¬ 
ing  in  even  from  California.  The  following  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  published  by  Archbishop  Sergius 
of  Moscow :  “Famine  is  raging  in  India.  God 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Therefore,  starving  people,  wherever  they  may 
be,  are  our  neighbors,  and  we,  as  true  followers 
of  Christ’s  teaching,  should  help  them.  **  These 
things  are  encouraging  signs  of  the  growing  in¬ 
stinct  of  humanity.  They  make  the  world  seem 
less  wide,  and  less  lonesome.  In  rejoicing  be¬ 
cause  of  the  aid  that  is  coming  to  India  we 
must  not,  however,  foi^et  that  her  need  is  still 
very  great.  The  famine  still  has  its  grip  on 
immense  areas.  Several  millions  will  need  re¬ 
lief  before  we  can  say,  with  any  degree  of  surety, 
that  the  trouble  is  past ;  and  to  save  such  a  host 
will  be  a  serious  problem. 


Deep  distress  is  prevailing  in  certain  portions 
of  South  Africa  because  of  a  cattle  plague  known 
as  the  rinderpest.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
most  of  the  wealth  of  these  colonies  is  vested  in 
the  grazing  interest,  the  seriousness  of  this 
trouble  will  be  easily  understood.  The  natives 
have  absolutely  no  barrier  between  themselves 
and  starvation,  but  their  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Dutch  and  English  Colonists  also  are  rich  chiefly 
in  flocks  and  herds.  Now  the  cattle  are  dying 
by  thousands.  No  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ter¬ 
rified  owners  has  availed  to  stop  the  contagion, 
and  there  has  been  a  loss  of  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  herds  attacked  by  the  distemper. 
The  effect  of  such  a  calamity  can  hardly  be  cal¬ 
culated.  Grave  results  are  to  be  feared  unless 
some  means  are  discovered  of  arresting  the  danger. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  mail  service.  From  Washington 
comes  news  of  an  order  providing  for  a  further 
reform.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  twenty- 
five  cities  of  the  Union,  the  house-to-house  col¬ 
lection  of  mail  has  been  adopted.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  letter  boxes  are  attached  to  private  houses, 
in  which  the  letters  are  placed  by  the  carrier, 
who  makes  collections  of  out  going  mail  at  the 
same  time.  Now  the  Department  takes  a  new 
step  and  proposes  to  sell  stamps  to  its  patrons  at 
the  door.  Government  envelopes  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  money  for  stamps  will  be  en¬ 
closed  in  one  of  these  envelopes  and  dropped, 
with  unstamped  letters,  into  the  box  at  the 
door.  The  proper  amount  of  postage  will  be 
affixed  to  the  letters  at  the  post  office,  and  extra 
stamps  will  be  returned  in  the  envelope.  It  is 
expected  that  this  new  system  will  not  only  be  a 
convenience  to  the  public,  but  will  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  s&le  of  stamps. 

The  dictum  of  Portia  was  well  illustrated  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Elducation :  “If 
to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  be  done,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor 
men’s  cottages  princes’  palaces.  ’’  The  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  a  communication 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  That  body  had  sug¬ 
gested,  with  a  view  to  detecting  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  that  a  board 
of  special  medical  inspectors  be  appointed  to 
visit  all  the  public  schools  and  daily  ascertain 
the  physical  ‘^condition  of  the  pupils.  An  exact 
calculation  of  the  details  involved  in  this  plan, 


reveals  the  following  program :  The  Staff  is  to 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty  physicians,  at  a 
salary  of  $30  a  month.  Now  in  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  proposed  task,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  each  inspector  should  examine  two  thousand 
children  every  morning,  visiting  about  forty 
class-rooms,  besides  calling  at  the  homes  of  the 
absent  children.  After  some  pithy  discussions 
a  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  the 
Board,  “  without  committing  itself  to  details, 
favors  the  theory  of  a  daily  inspection  of  scholars, 
public,  parochial  and  private.’’ 

A  very  serious  problem  is  involved  in  the  con¬ 
stitutional  mandate  of  New  York  State  forbidding 
the  sale  of  goods  manufactured  in  prison.  The 
law  is  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1st.  After 
that  date  the  market  for  prison-made  wares  will 
be  seriously  limited.  That  is  to  say,  each  prison 
may  supply  itself  and  other  State  institutions 
with  needed  articles,  but  can  no  longer  put  its 
wares  on  the  open  market.  From  time  immemo¬ 
rial  there  has  been  conflict  between  the  labor 
unions  and  the  prison  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  convict  labor.  Time  and  again  it  has  seemed 
necessary  to  make  laws  in  the  interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  and  against  the  interest  of  the 
proper  management  of  prisons.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  both  criminal  and 
laborer  are  parts  of  that  very  large  whole.  Society. 
The  well  being  of  society  depends  upon  its  power 
to  deal  successfully  with  crime,  and  in  order  to 
deal  successfully  with  crime,  the  criminal  must 
work.  We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
opinion  that  the  best  solution  of  the  problem 
will  probably  be  found  in  public  works,  road¬ 
making  and  others,  and  in  substituting  properly 
organized  and  humanely  managed  penal  colonies 
for  the  indoor  State  Prison  system. 

Our  readers  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  inception  and  progress  of 
that  admirable  enterprise,  the  City  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Homes  Company.  The  plan  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  matured  some  months  ago,  but  its 
development  was  checked  by  the  business  stag¬ 
nation  which  accompanied  the  political  cam¬ 
paign.  Since  election  day  the  books  have  been 
open  for  the  selling  of  shares,  which  were  put 
at  ten  dollars  each,  in  order  that  the  project 
might  reach  the  class  of  people  it  was  designed 
to  benefit  A  number  of  the  most  solid  finan¬ 
ciers  of  our  city  stood  behind  the  concern,  and 
when  the  completeness  and  practicability  of  the 
plan  was  taken  into  consideration  the  solvency 
of  the  enterprise  was  absolutely  guaranteed. 
The  response  of  the  public  to  the  scheme  was 
immediate  and  most  gratifying.  Shares  were 
taken  in  blocks  of  from  two  shares  to  twenty- 
five  thousand,  their  value  as  an  investment  no 
less  lAian  their  importance  as  capital  for  the 
creation  of  homes  being  widely  recc^nized.  The 
books  were  closed  at  three  o’clock  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  at  which  time  the  entire  capital 
stock  had  been  taken,  the  popular  subscription 
being  so  much  larger  than  was  anticipated  that 
the  underwriters,  the  capitalists  who  guarantee 
the  safety  of  the  concern,  can  receive  no  more 
than  forty  per  cent,  of  the  stock  they  subscribed 
for.  Such  an  outcome  of  a  philanthropical 
business  enterprise  means  more  than  that  the 
way  is  now  open  for  the  laboring  people  of  this 
city  to  have,  and  many  of  them  in  time  to  own, 
decent,  comfortable  homes.  It  shows  that  there 
is  money  enough  in  the  community  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  any  benevolent  purpose,  whenever 
business  men  of  standing  are  ready  to  practice 
the  religion  they  profess  by  putting  their  trained 
powers  at  the  service  of  a  good  cause. 

A  delightful  reception  was  held  for  the  six¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Design,  159  West  Twenty-third  street,  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  December  15.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  Regent  of  the 
New  York  Central  Council  of  the  Daughters  of 


the  American  Revolution,  Mrs.  William  Tod 
Heimuth,  the  President  of  Sorosis,  Mr.  J.  Wells 
Champney  and  Colonel  Walter  S.  Logan.  This 
sphool  was  founded  in  1880  by  its  President, 
Mrs.  Florence  Elizabeth  ,Cory,*  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  women  to  become  self-supporting 
by  making  and  selling  to  manufacturers  practi¬ 
cal  working  designs  for  the  various  industries. 

LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  THE  END. 

My  dear  Dr.  Field  : — Not  to  come  too  often 
— your  compositor  set  me  up  wrong.  In  the 
familiar  words  from  the  old  poet — our  dread  of 
the  school  days,  our  friend  of  the  after  days — 
“omnes  eodem  cogimur, ’’  I  was  printed  “cogi- 
mus. ’’  Alas,  not  that,  but  “cogimur;’’  not 
urging  on,  but  urged  !  t  is  for  Paul  to  say 
“having  a  desire  to  depart;’’  for  Peter  “looking 
for  and  hastening  the  coming ;’’  for  John,  “even 
so,  come  quickly !’’  And  Payson  could  pray  for 
forgiveness  in  the  morning  that  he  had  been  im¬ 
patient  all  night  to  die  I  After  one  of  his  fields 
of  carnage  Frederic  said  to  his  grizzled  veteran 
Christian  Marshal,  who  had  wrung  victory  from 
defeat  after  the  king  himself  had  fled  from  the 
field:  “Ziethen,  you  Christians  fight  as  if  you 
loved  death!’’  “Ah,  Sire,  under  your  majesty, 
we  serve  a  greater  King ;  in  his  service  death  is 
gain.’’  “If  we  had  only  the  religion  of  our 
King  there  would  be  no  victories.’’  And  the 
sternest,  proudest  soul  in  Europe  did  the  homage 
of  quivering  lip  and  silent  hand-shake  to  hi 
gray  haired  soldier.  But,  for  me,  as  for  many 
others  higher  up  and  afar  off,  I  am  “urged  on, 
not  urging. ’’  Kepler  wished  it  put  on  his  tomb¬ 
stone,  that  he  died  not  in  the  faith  of  Paul  and 
of  Luther,  but  of  the  thief  on  the  cross.  As  the 
old  monk  had  sung  before  him : 

“  Qui  Mariam  absolvisti. 

Et  latronem  exaudisti. 

Mihl  quoque  spem  dedlsti.” 

If  I  may  render, 

“  The  sinner  from  the  street  was  heard: 

The  robber  on  the  cross  was  spared: 

With  them,  from  Thee  my  hope  is  shared.” 

And  the  dying  Sir  Walter  was  heard  murmuring : 

”  Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus; 

Redemistl  crucem  passus: 

Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus  !” 

Again : 

“  Worn  didst  Thou  sit  whilst  seeking  me: 

The  cross  didst  bear  to  set  me  free; 

Let  not  such  pains  be  lost  to  Thee  I” 

Dr.  Johnson,  under  his  approaching  end,  and 
that  scorbutic  suffering  which  had  made  his 
life  a  torture,  and,  at  the  same  time  grasping 
with  hie  mighty  mind  the  dread  solemnity  of 
death  and  of  the  world  beyond,  moaned  to  a 
friend  those  sad  lines : 

“  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey,”  etc., 

yet  held  on,  to  the  last,  to  the  hand  of  Him 
who  had  conquered  death.  And,  dear  friend,  is 
there  anything  more  pathetic  in  our  literary 
history,  than  the  scene  between  him  and  Burke 
just  before  his  end.  The  servant  said  to  him 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  called.  “Raise  me  up 
then, ’’ said  the  dying  man,  “and  arrange  the 
clothes  that  I  may  receive  such  a  man  wor¬ 
thily.’’  And  for  half  an  hour  the  most  massive 
mind  of  England  and  the  most  philosophical 
statesman  and  most  brilliant  conversationalist 
of  Europe  communed  together  on  the  themes 
of  sickness  and  sorrow,  life  and  death,  time  and 
eternity.  They  parted,  the  one,  liis.e  Jacob  to 
gather  up  his  feet  and  die ;  the  other  to  go  out 
to  a  broken  heart  over  the  death  of  a  noble  son. 
Albert  Barnes,  the  serious^  the  thoughtful,  the 
serene,  said,  at  the  last,  “I  have  no  ecstasy,  I 
have  patient  waiting  for  the  will  of  God.’’ 
And  so,  at  far  distance  and  place  from  the  hon¬ 
ored  names,  your  poor  friend  has  to  join  the 
large  numbers,  perhaps  yourself  among  them, 
and  write  in  the  sun-setting,  “cogimur, ’’ not 
“cogimus ;’’  urged  on,  not  urging.  Cleburne. 
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MEMORIALS  OF  ROBERT  MURRAY 
MCrCHEYNE. 

By  Rey.  Theodora  L.  Onyler. 

I  have  lately  received  from  the  Rev.  Daniel  J. 
Morrison,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  East  Meredith,  N,  Y.,  two  very  valuable  relics 
of  that  model  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne  of  Dundee.  It  is  more  than 
half  a  century  since  Andrew  A.  Bonar  wrote  the 
Life  of  McCheyne,  and  that  book  still  remains 
to  this  day  as  about  the  most  inspiring  and  soul 
quickening  ministerial  biography  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  bas  produced  within  my  mem¬ 
ory.  I  have  always  kept  it  alongside  of  my 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  and  every  young  preacher 
ought  to  have  it  in  his  library.  It  is  a  perpet¬ 
ual  tonic. 

McCheyne  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  2l8t 
of  May,  1813.  He  was  a  precocious  lad — enter¬ 
ing  the  High  School  when  he  was  only  eight 
years  old  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh  when 
he  was  only  fourteen.  While  he  was  a  student 
there,  he  gained  some  prize  in  every  class  to 
which  he  belonged.  One  of  the  precious  relics 
which  my  good  Brother  Morrison  has  sent  me 
is  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  “Prometheus 
Vinctus”  of  the  great  Greek  poet  iEeschylus. 
It  is  written  in  beautiful  penmanship,  and  on 
the  back  of  it  is  inscribed,  “Prize  Verse-trans- 
lation  for  Professor  Dunbar’s  Class  by  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne,  March  17th,  1829.”  He  was 
then  only  sixteen,  and  two  years  afterwards  he 
began  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  in  the 
Divinity  Hall  under  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr. 
Welsh.  Among  his  fellow-students  were  the  late 
Dr.  Alexander  Somerville  and  the  two  famous 
brothers,  Andrew  A.  and  Horatius  Bonar.  He 
was  as  precocious  (if  we  may  use  such  a  word) 
in  his  piety  as  he  was  in  his  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment.  The  books  on  which  he  fed  were  such 
as  the  works  of  President  Edwards,  and  Baxter, 
and  the  biographies  of  Henry  Martyn  and 
David  Brainerd;  in  his  diary  he  writes,  “Oh 
for  Brainerd’s  humility  and  sin-loathing  dispo¬ 
sition  !”  On  another  day  the  only  entry  in  his 
journal  is  in  these  words.  “Oh  for  activity,  ac¬ 
tivity,  activity!”  Descriptive  words  these ;  for 
during  his  brief  powerful,  soul-winning  ministry 
he  kept  up  the  speed  of  an  Olympian  racer.  He 
sealed  his  letters  with  the  device  of  a  sun  going 
down  behind  the  mountains  and  the  motto  over 
it,  The  Night  Cometh."  It  was  as  if  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  his  glorious  career  would  be 
a  short  one ;  and  it  ended  at  twenty-nine. 

After  preaching  a  short  time  at  Larbert,  young 
McCheyne  began  his  pastorate  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  in  Dundee,  in  November,  1836.  His 
six  years  of  memorable  service  there  sent  his 
name  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  have 
embalmed  it  in  the  same  category  with  the 
names  of  Martyn,  Brainerd,  Summerfield,  Rob¬ 
ertson  and  Lamed  of  New  Orleans.  In  my  auto- 
^aph-collection  I  have  two  or  three  scraps  of 
McCheyne’s  writing  given  me  by  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  genius  and  scholarship.  Dr.  James  Ham¬ 
ilton  of  London.  At  his  house  McCheyne 
stayed  when  he  came  up  to  London,  and  at  fam¬ 
ily  worship  he  used  to  read  chapters  out  of  the 
Songs  of  Solomon.  It  was  a  favorite  part  of 
Holy  Scripture  with  him  and  he  spiritualized 
all  its  Oriental  imagery.  Mr.  Morrison  has  very 
kindly  sent  me  the  complete  manuscript  of  one 
of  McCheyne’s  sermons.  It  is  a  discourse  on 
Romans  v.  4,  5:  “Patience  worketh  experience, 
and  experience  hope,  etc.  ’  ’  The  sermon  covers 
seventeen  pages,  written  in  a  neat,  legible  back¬ 
hand,  and  the  frequent  erasures  show  with  what 
carefulness  he  wrote.  His  manuscripts  in  that 
reflect  resemble  those  of  Lord  Macaulay  who 
was  a  tremendous  self-corrector.  On  the  back 
of  this  sermon  McCheyne  has  inscribed  “No. 
III. — at  Dunipace,  March  27th,  1836,  at  Lar¬ 
bert,  April  3d,  and  at  St.  Peter’s,  Dundee,  De¬ 
cember  11th.  ’  ’  This  shows  that  it  was  one  of 
McCheyne’s  earliest  sermons,  and  that  he  de¬ 


livered  it  three  times  in  one  year.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  American  volume  of  his  discourses. 
At  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar  I  rode  in 
the  carriage  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Sloane  and 
Dr.  Cairns,  and  they  told  me  that  quite  a  pack¬ 
age  of  McCheyne’s  unpublished  sermons  had 
been  left  by  his  sister  who  had  died  recently  in 
Eldinburgh.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever 
been  given  to  the  press  since  that  time. 

How  did  my  friend  Morrison  obtain  these 
treasures?  Neither  Robert  McCheyne,  or  his 
brothers  or  his  sister  were  ever  married ;  so  that 
his  immediate  family  are  qow  extinct.  But 
many  valuable  relics  of  him  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  his  near  relatives,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brown,  who  reside  in  Mr.  Morrison’s  parish.  It 
is  rather  singular  that  these  memorials  of  the 
famous  youiig  Scotchman  should  have  found 
their  way  over  into  the  rural  regions  of  Dela¬ 
ware  county  in  this  State.  When  I  was  in  Dun¬ 
dee,  the  only  things  that  I  could  see  were  Mc¬ 
Cheyne’s  church,  pulpit  Bible  and  hie  grave — 
which  is  visited  by  troops  of  pilgrims  every 
year.  I  trust  that  this  account  of  the  gifts 
which  my  Delaware  brother  has  sent  me  may 
not  only  interest  the  great  host  of  McCheyne’e 
admirers,  but  may  also  stimulate  many  minis¬ 
ters  to  a  fresh  perusal  of  the  heaven -inspired 
utterances  of  the  young  apostle  of  Dundee.  We 
ought,  all  of  us,  to  read  often  his  memorable 
words — “Goon,  dear  brother;  only  an  inch  of 
time  remains,  and  then  eternal  ages  roll  on  for¬ 
ever — only  an  inch  on  which  we  can  stand,  and 
preach  the  way  of  salvation  to  perishing  souls.  ” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


McKlNLEY  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

Our  dear  old  friend,  Mrs.  Harris,  whom  all 
who  were  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  re- 
m'ember  as  a  mother  to  the  brave  boys  who  were 
wounded  on  the  field  or  sick  in  the  hospitals, 
will  be  glad  to  receive  a  message  from  her,  and 
to  see  that  even  at  eighty  years  of  age  she  re¬ 
tains  her  love  of  country,  and  her  interest  in  all 
our  struggles  here.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
three  days  after  the  election,  she  writes  from 
Florence,  Italy : 

Dear  Dr.  Field  : — For  weeks  and  months  the 
sons  of  Anak  have  been  terrorizing  us  even  at 
this  distance ;  they  assumed  gigantic  proportions, 
resplendent  in  well  burnished  silver  trappings; 
sometimes  they  even  towered  above  the  honorable 
bearers  of  golden  grapes,  figs  and  pomegranates, 
rich  in  patriotic  self-forgetfulness  and  honest 
intention,  the  ripe  juices  vital  to  a  nation’s 
life.  You  will  not  wonder  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  dear  old  friend  living  with  me  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year  and  I  in  my  eightieth  felt  as  feeble 
grasshoppers  before  the  silver  giants,  and  thought 
much  about  ways  and  means  for  our  own  living, 
which  was  the  more  pressing  as  we  were  both  in 
straitened  circumstances  and  had  to  observe  the 
closest  economy.  How  to  get  out  of  a  fifty-three 
cent  dollar  the  worth  of  a  100,  was  the  problem  to 
be  resolved  I  When  the  time  for  sleep  came  these 
giants  flaunted  their  false  standards  before  us, 
and  made  uncertain  even  God’s  future  for  us 
notwithstanding  His  love  and  goodness  proved 
by  eighty  and  eighty-eight  years’  experience  of 
it.  Shame  upon  us  I 

The  morning  after  the  wires,  thanks  to  your 
brother,  told  us  that  the  vote  in  our  beloved 
country  had  been  overwhelmingly  against  any 
repudiation  or  interference  with  our  national 
judiciary,  my  old  friend  came  to  my  bed-side 
with  beaming  face,  hoping  that  I  had  slept  on 
a  gold  basis  as  comfortably  as  she  had  I 

There  was  less  excuse  for  my  doubting  the  hon¬ 
est  patriotism  of  our  electors  than  for  most  others, 
as  I  had  had  so  many  exhibitions  of  it  on  battle 
fields  and  in  hospitals.  I  remember  Sergeant 
McKinley’s  morning  visit  to  a  wounded  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  soon  after  the  bat¬ 


tle  of  Antietam ;  and  I  heard  of  his  bravery  in 
carrying  food  to  men  who  stood  in  the  high 
places  of  the  field  under  the  enemy’s  shot  and 
shell,  little  thinking  that  he  was  destined  to 
be  a  leader  in  a  contest  for  the  right,  second 
oniy  in  importance  to  that  which  maintained 
the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  broke  the  legal¬ 
ized  shackles  of  four  millions  of  our  people.  He 
has  done  well  for  his  country  in  the  past,  risk¬ 
ing  his  young  life  and  now  again  he  comes  to 
the  front  to  do  and  to  suffer.  The  crown  he 
has  gained  will  have  its  thorns.  Our  blessed 
Lord  has  felt  the  thorns,  and  will  not  allow 
them  to  pierce  beyond  what  is  needful,  but  like 
Paul  he  must  “bear  the  thorn  lest  he  should  be 
exalted  above  measure!” 

The  result  of  our  election  is  an  object  lesson 
to  all  the  nations  and  must  tell  upon  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  all  peoples.  Never  as  a  Republic  have 
we  had  so  many  appreciative  notices  by  the 
foreign  press,  noticeably  that  of  England.  May 
it  not  be  that  the  United  States  is  brought  thus 
to  the  front  before  the  world,  in  order  to 
be  more  effectually  used  in  staying  the  “As¬ 
sassin”  Sultan’s  hand,  and  to  rescue  our 
poor  persecuted  Armenian  brethren  from  his 
brutal  grasp.  Then  again  we  may  be  able  to 
mediate  more  acceptably  between  Spain  and 
down -trodden  Cuba. 

From  your  spirited  articles  in  The  Evangelist, 
to  which  I  always  turn  as  I  would  to  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  I  was  glad  to  infer  that  your 
natural  force  was  not  abated,  as  you  sat  under 
the  shade  of  your  beloved  trees,  fanned  by  their 
leaves,  during  the  fearful  heat  of  July  and 
August,  accounts  of  which  alarmed  our  fears  for 
you  and  other  friends.  It  is  wonderful  that 
you  can  accomplish  so  much  with  your  pen  and 
yet  hold  a  place  in  the  social  world,  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  which  grow  daily  more  complicated. 
Do  not  work  too  hard,  our  country  needs  you. 

With  love,  E.  M.  Harris. 

THE  COOPER  UNION  CALL. 

By  Mr.  Moody. 

“Never  during  the  past  century  has  the 
Church  of  Christ  had  such  an  opportunity  for 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  as  now  presents  itself. 
Never  has  the  world  manifested  a  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  religious  teaching.  All  substitutes  for 
Christianity  have  proved  a  failure  and  the  na¬ 
tion  is  seeking  once  more  for  the  old  paths,  the 
good  old  way.  Let  the  church  arise  and  make 
ready  for  the  work. 

“Frist,  let  us  have  a  revival  of  righteousness 
among  ourselves  and  then  open  wide  our  chur¬ 
ches  to  those  whom  we  have  so  long  neglected. 
There  were  3,000  churches  in  two  denominations 
alone  last  year  that  reported  no  accessions  on 
profession  of  faith.  Is  it  the  will  of  God  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
upon  these  places  of  worship,  to  be  used  but 
once  or  twice  a  week,  while  our  neighbors  are 
needing  his  message? 

“Is  it  not  time  that  the  church  should  arise? 
If  we  refuse  to  work  in  His  service  be  assured 
He  will  turn  from  the  regular  channels  and  find 
servants  who  will  do  His  bidding  in  spreading 
the  Gospel  to  every  living  soul. 

“During  the  remaining  days  of  this  year  let 
us  all  wait  upon  our  Master  for  a  special  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  coming  winter,  and  when  the 
New  Year  opens  why  should  not  every  Christian 
church  in  America  b^in  the  season  with  a 
thirty  days’  service  of  Gospel  meetings?  Why 
not  set  aside  all  other  diversions,  and  church 
work  itself,  during  January,  in  a  united  work 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

“The  world  needs  it  sorely,  and  was  never 
more  ready  to  receive  it,  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  ttie  Church  to  proclaim  it.  If  every  church 
will  but  answer  to  this  appeal  with  open  doors 
and  hearty  response ;  if  every  pastor  will  exert 
himself  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  the  Master’s 
service  at  this  special  season ;  if  every  officer 
will  give  his  sympathy  and  cooperation  to  the 
work,  the  Church  will  have  cause  to  remember 
January,  1897,  both  in  time  and  through  eter 
nity.” 
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ROYAL  GEOBOE. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke. 

Put  a  quart  of  water  in  a  tin  pan  and  you 
nave  a  lake,  not  such  an  one  however,  as  the 
specimen  now  to  be  noted.  Hidden  away  on  a 
back  street,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  State,  is 
one  of  these  amphone,  the  most  un-American 
bit  of  work  on  the  whole  continent.  But  why 
is  the  Royal  George  something  more  than  water 
in  a  pan?  To  answer  this  question  it  must  be 
visited  out  of  the  season.  It  is  utterly  spoilt 
during  the  annual  vacation,  Mardi  Gras.  It 
looks  then  like  an  inebriated  king  lounging  with 
plebians  on  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  or  like  a  bridal  cake  covered  with  flies. 
But  when  all  the  hotels  are  closed  and  the  tour¬ 
ists,  canoeists,  poloists,  cottagers  and  all  pleas¬ 
ure  craft  are  emptied  out  at  one  end,  and 
drained  completely  off  and  when  the  place  has 
^leen  for  a  few  weeks  thoroughly  ventilated,  then 
is  the  time  to  see  the  real  Lake  George. 

All  alone  by  itself  it  is  itself  once  more, 
grand  old  solitary,  peerless,  St  Sacrament,  as 
the  Indians  once  worshipped  it  and  the  Jesuits 
made  it  their  chosen  retreat 
The  Horicon  lay  at  her  dock  the  other  day 
out  of  commission  and  not  running  indeed,  but 
with  steam  up  to  carry  a  special  iiarty  through 
her  watery  kingdom.  It  was  a  precious  privi¬ 
lege  to  have  such  an  opportunity  for  a  private 
view  of  the  whole  collection.  Steaming  away 
from  the  landing  the  whole  day  was  spent  in 
slowly  reviewing  the  seventy  miles  of  pictures. 
It  was  like  going  through  an  idealized  inflnite 
Louvre  on  wings. 

The  spectator  placed  himself  in  a  steamer 
chair  on  the  upper  deck  at  the  bow,  immediately 
back  of  the  flag  staff.  Perched  thus,  one  was 
unconscious  of  any  steamer  behind  during  the 
flight  of  hours.  It  was  like  clinging  to  the  neck 
of  an  eagle  as  it  cut  the  air,  for  all  day  long  a 
stiff  head  wind  blew  a  perfect  gale,  flapping  the 
ropes  and  clothing  so  that  hate  had  to  be  held 
on,  singing  and  raining  by  turns.  Five  or  six 
individuals  arranged  themselves  in  chairs  in  a 
tandem  line  back  of  the  spectator  to  get  out  of 
the  wind.  There  was  first  a  priest  with  a  prayer 
book,  then  a  fat  man  who  fell  asleep,  two  opera 
singers  who  gave  snatches  of  a  new  opera  in 
sweet  duets  from  time  to  time,  and  a  commercial 
traveler  who  got  off  at  noon  to  get  dinner  some¬ 
where.  But  one  by  one  these  all  succumbed  to 
the  wind  except  the  priest  who  could  not  until 
sunset  finish  his  prayer  book,  and  the  spectator 
who  was  bound  to  do  the  whole  lake  religiously, 
as  *an  act  of  devotion.  So  the  Horicon  flew  on 
and  on  for  hours,  from  morn  till  close  of  day. 

The  scene  was  not  nature,  it  was  apocalyptic 
architecture,  all  that  lovely  sheet  with  those 
chains  of  mountains  set  at  all  angles  on  the 
banks.  Black  Mountain  and  all  the  others  ir¬ 
regular  and  artless  gave  a  broadness  of  effect 
most  majestic.  It  was  a  grey  day ;  but  patches 
of  sunlight  now  and  then  were  sewed  on  the 
hills.  It  was  all  so  clean  and  well  kept  and  the 
leaves  so  glistening.  No  railways  or  smoke,  no 
houses  or  roads,  only  Swiss  chalets  perched  amid 
the  rocks  were  there — rustic  landings  with  little 
arbors  on  the  jutting  points  and  cows  standing 
in  the  shallow  pools  ever  met  the  eye.  There 
were  rocky  reefs  and  Sabbath  day  points  and 
wooded  islands  innumerable,  of  all  possible 
shapes,  like  things  in  a  work  basket.  On  glides 
the  quiet  steamer — as  in  Cole’s  Voyage  of  Life 
— among  west  alpine  shadows,  the  white  birches, 
the  hemlocks,  the  rocks  covered  with  lichens  and 
the  red  topped  hunting  lodges.  Trees,  armies 
of  trees  there  were,  but  no  people,  only  glimpses 
of  elves  as  the  waters  swashed  and  white  winged 
sea  gulls  dipp^-  clouds  matched  the  scene 
perfectly  as  they  were  shifted  from  act  to  act  of 
the  play  all  day  long  and  the  colored  lights  in 
the  heavens  were  all  worked  with  perfect  dra¬ 
matic  effect  The  day  was  a  dream,  a  symphony 
to  the  spectators  as  they  sat  silent  and  ab¬ 


sorbed.  It  recalled  the  Mammoth  Cave,  only 
instead  of  going  down  stairs  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  you  went  up  stairs  into  heaven. 

The  Royal  George  combines  in  an  enclosed 
district  more  distinct  and  different  kinds  of 
scenery  than  almost  any  spot  on  earth,  contain¬ 
ing  as  it  does,  snatches  of  Italian  Lakes,  Rocky 
Mountain  vistas,  blue  Mediterarnean  areas, 
Adirondack  glimpses.  Highlands  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  sea,  the  open  sea.  Its  striking  pecu¬ 
liarity  is  that  within  a  Chinese  wall  as  it 
were,  one  enters  at  the  lower  gate  and  leaves 
the  world  of  to-day.  Like  Dante  he  visits  the 
Paradise  and  the  Inferno,  and  then  returns  to 
the  nineteenth  century.  And  now  why  is  not 
Lake  George  water  in  an  earthen  pan  ?  It  would 
be  were  it  not  for  the  sublime  surroundings 
which  make  it.  And  the  human  soul  is  only 
a  handful  of  ashes,  in  a  bony  skull,  unless  it 
be  an  highland  loch  mirroring  the  overhanging 
things  of  God.  As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  His 
people  forevermore  and  Christ  is  reflected  in 
stream  of  their  life,  the  hope  for  the  earthly 
realization  of  everlasting  glory,  as  in  the  bosom 
of  the  royal  St.  Sacrament  all  heaven  and  earth 
seem  sitting,  like  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  the 
coins  of  Spain. 

OUR  GREETING. 

To  all  the  children,  in  homes  of  plenty,  and 
in  homes  of  want. 

To  all  the  young,  to  whom  life  is  still  warm, 
and  bright,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  joy. 

To  all  the  sick,  both  those  who  know  they  are 
to  get  well,  and  those  who  are  onlv  waiting  for 
the  solemn  and  the  joyful  summons ;  those  who  j 
have  the  comforts  of  home  and  friends  in  their 
sickness,  and  those  who  ,  are  far  away  among 
strangers. 

To  those  whose  hearts  death  has  left  like  a 
fireless  hearthstone,  black,  cold  and  comfor  less. 

To  those  whom  loss,  change  and  ill  health  are 
worrying. 

To  those  who  are  fighting  for  the  life  of  their 
souls  the  battle  with  temptation. 

To  all  who  have  labored,  prayed,  thought  and 
given  to  help  the  Church  do  the  Lord’s  work. 

To  all  the  Lord’s  people,  and  those  who  have 
hereunto  been  unwilling  to  name  themselves 
with  His  blessed  name. 

To  all  the  world  which  He  came  to  save. 

We  wish,  at  this  Christmas  Tide,  Forgive¬ 
ness,  Peace,  Joy,  Purity  and  Eternal  Life  in 
Christ.  W.  R.  Taylor. 

Brick  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  TO  CHRIST. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  was  heard  in  Ramah 
the  voice  of  “Rachel  weeping  for  her  children.’’ 
To-day  is  borne  to  us  from  the  same  country  the 
wailing  of  little  orphans,  homeless,  naked  and 
hungry.  This  is  the  work  of  the  modern  Herod, 
Hamid  II. 

Here,  Christmas  bells  ringing  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  happy,  comfortable  Christian  homes, 
“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.’’  There, 
where  Christianity  first  found  its  welcome,  100,- 
000  orphan  children  of  martyrs  waiting  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

Never  did  the  “King’s  business’’  call  for 
greater  haste.  “Pulling  up  grass  and  eating  it, 
roots  and  all;’’  “whole  villages  cry  as  we  pass: 
‘We  are  hungry;’  ’’  “dying  daily,  from  cold, 
hunger,  fever  and  exposure;’’  “huddled  in 
stables;’’  “begging  from  door  to  door;’’  “wan¬ 
dering  about  like  dogs,  eating  and  sleeping  where 
they  can’’ — such  are  the  reports  of  eye  witnesses. 

The  relief  of  these  sufferers  of  Christ  is  en¬ 
tirely  practicable  through  our  heroic  American 
missionaries  who  are  staying  at  their  posts  all 
through  the  devasted  regions,  anxious  and  able 
to  do  this  very  work.  If  left  to  the  tender  mer¬ 
cies  of  the  Turks,  the  children  will  be  brought 
up  as  Moslems,  the  girls  being  forced  into  Turk¬ 
ish  harems. 


The  paltry  sum  of  $12.00  will  support  one  of 
these  orphans  for  a  year.  No  expense  is  needed 
for  buildings  or  for  salaries  of  those  in  charge. 

How  dare  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Christ  with 
costly  gifts  one  to  another,  with  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  while  those  of  whom  He  spoke,  “In¬ 
asmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these.  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me,  ’  * 
perish  with  hunger? 

Oh,  happy  children  in  this  favored  land !  Will 
you  not  this  year  make  a  birthday  gift  to  the 
Christ  Child  Himself,  represented  by  one  of 
these?  Oh  young  men  and  women,  consecrated 
to  the  King’s  work !  What  better  service  can 
you  render  “In  His  Name”  than  the  caring  for 
one  of  His  own  little  ones?  Oh,  parents  with 
empty  cradles  and  vacant  chairs !  Your  darlings 
nera  your  tender  care  no  longer.  They  are  past 
your  voice  to  lull,  or,  kiss  to  waken,  happy 
“In  the  far  land  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  King, 

Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make." 

But  these  other  children  wandering  in  the 
blackness  of  despair,  reach  out  to  you  their  tiny 
hands  for  the  love  and  pity  they  so  sorely  need. 
Is  not  this  a  work  that  you  may  do  in  memory 
of  your  loved  and  lost? 

Any  gifts  for  this  object  should  be  sent  to 
Brown  Brothers  and  Company,  59  Wall  St. ,  New 
York,  marked  “For  the  Orphan  Fund  of  the 
National  Armenian  Relief  Committee.”  Send 
for  literature  and  further  information  to  Rev. 
F.  D.  Greene,  Secretary,  63  Bible  House,  New 
York. 


ANOTHER  SABBATH  RESPECTING  FIRM. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  last  week  an  article  was 
reprinted  from  the  Presbyterian  Journal,  speak¬ 
ing  with  deserved  commendation  of  Mr.  Wana- 
maker’s  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  his  new 
store  in  New  York  city,  by  his  having  no  work 
done  in  it  upon  the  Sabbath  previous  to  its 
opening,  and  declining  to  advertise  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

New  Yorkers  are  also  grateful  for  Mr.  W’ana- 
maker’s  loyalty  to  God,  but  they  are  not  amazed 
as  though  an  altogether  strange  thing  had  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  city. 

Mr.  Hugh  O’Neill,  of  H.  O’Neill  and  Com¬ 
pany,  is  a  loyal  Presbyterian  also.  His  store 
has  grown  to  cover  an  entire  block  on  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  city’s 
famous  stores.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  addi¬ 
tional  buildings  were  being  added,  and  a  new 
story  being  put  over  the  entire  structure,  con¬ 
tractors  desired  to  use  the  Sabbath  for  their 
work,  that  the  building  might  be  completed  in 
time.  Mr.  O’Neill’s  reply  was:  “You  can  work 
till  11  o’clock  Saturday  night,  and  come  early  as 
you  please  Monday  morning,  but  no  work  can 
be  done  upon  my  premises  on  the  Sabbath.  ” 

And  he  never  advertises  in  the  Sunday  papers, 
though  he  is  surrounded,  in  sharp  competition, 
by  some  of  the  largest  retail  business  houses  in 
the  country,  whose  most  extensive  and  attractive 
advertisements  appear  in  the  Sunday  journals. 

So  another  name  is  to  be  put  beside  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker’s  in  faithful  business  keeping  of  the 
Lord’s  day.  A.  R.  M. 


The  exercises  incident  to  the  opening  and 
transfer  of  the  Munson-Williams  Memorial  build¬ 
ing  in  Utica  to  the  Oneida  Historical  Society, 
on  the  evening  of  December  1st.  was  an  occasion 
of  more  than  local  interest  or  importance,  for 
the  Oneida  has  long  been  one  of  the  best  man¬ 
aged  and  most  valuable  of  all  similar  Societies. 
The  lecture-room,  statuary  hall  and  museum 
were  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion  by  a 
committee  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
William  H.  Watson,  regent  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  presided,  and  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Olmsted.  The  formal  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  fine  structure  was  made  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Dimon.  He  gave  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory  of  the  enterprise,  covering  just  twenty  years 
in  its  porgress  to  this  crowning  occasion.  Hon. 
Alfred  C.  Coxe  gave  the  address  of  acceptance, 
and  was  followed  by  Chancellor  Anson  J.  Up¬ 
son,  who  spoke  quite  at  length  and  in  a  way 
greatly  to  interest  his  many  auditors.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  America,  the 
doxology,  and  the  benediction  pronounced  by 
the  Rev.  Dana  W.  Bigelow.  General  Darling, 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  received  very  many 
letters  of  congratulation,  mrtions  of  which  are 
printed  along  with  the  addresses,  all  which  may 
be  had,  we  presume,  by  inclosing  a  few  stamps 
to  him.  The  new  building  will  long  perpetuate 
the  worthy  names  of  Alfred  Munson,  James  Wat¬ 
son  Williams  and  Samuel  A.  Munson. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


AND  NOW  THE  PRESS  ITSELF  IS  BBOUOHT 
TO  THE  BAR  OF  PUBUC  OPINION  I 


SUPPORT  THE  GOOD  PAPERS,  AND  I.EATS 
THE  OTHERS  SEVERELY  ALONE  t 

As  our  citj  press  is  not  only  the  daily  re¬ 
corder  of  passing  events,  but  constitutes  itself 
the  censor  of  public  morals — not  only  in  politics, 
but  in  the  whole  field  of  human  activity — it  ought 
not  to  complain  if  now  and  then  it  is  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn,  and  an  exposure  of  its 
assumptions — its  vanity  and  conceit,  as  if  it 
knew  everything,  and  were  qualified  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  whatever  there  is  in  earth  or 
heaven,  with  an  air  of  omniscience  that  is  only 
amusing  to  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes, 
and  know  that  the  mighty  “We”  is  only  an  “I” 
— and  that  not  always  to  be  written  in  a  capital 
letter ! 

Our  attention  is  called  to  this  by  a  recent  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  goodly  company  of  ministers,  at 
which  our  friend  Dr.  Burrell  spoke  with  the 
vehemence  and  eloquence  that  are  natural  to 
him,  of  the  vileness  and  indecency  of  some  of 
our  city  papers,  culminating  with  a  demand  for 
an  “Ideal  Press,”  which  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  have,  if  it  were  not  that  we  live  in  a 
world,  not  of  “Ideals,”  but  of  “Possibles.” 

On  another  page  Dr.  Sawyer  puts  in  a  defence 
of  the  Press,  protesting  that  they  should  not  all 
be  included  in  one  sweeping  condemnation ; 
claiming  that  the  Editors  are  our  friends 
whom,  instead  of  berating,  we  should  uphold 
and  strengthen  for  all  the  evil  they  prevent,  as 
well  as  the  good  they  do. 

Following  up  the  same  rule  of  fair  play,  we 
have  somewhat  to  say  on  this  general  subject, 
on  which  we  can  speak  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion  as  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist  is,  so  far 
as  he  knows,  the  oldest  editor  in  the  city  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana. 

And  first  of  all  for  a  bit  of  history  !  Dr.  Burrell 
has  not  been  a  resident  of  New  York  so  many 
years  as  some  of  us,  and  we  should  be  dull  indeed 
if  we  had  not  learned  something  from  our  longer 
experience.  Nearly  forty  years  ago — before  the 
war — there  was  the  same  explosion  against  our 
daily  papers  (not  because  they  appeared  on 
Sunday,  for  there  was  then  hardly  a  Sunday 
paper  in  the  city),  and  the  same  demand  for 
an  “Ideal  Paper,”  to  obtain  which  a  number  of 
our  rich  men  joined  to  put  up  the  capital  for  a 
Journal  that  should  be  absolutely  immaculate, 
which  in  due  time  appeared  as  “The  World.” 
While  not  exclusively  a  religious  paper,  it  was 
meant  to  be  religious  in  its  influence,  and  to 
combine  therewith  the  attractions  of  all  the 
daily  papers  in  the  matter  of  news.  It  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  veteran  editor,  (Mr.  Spalding,  a 
brother  of  the  well  known  and  honored  minister 
of  Syracuse),  who  was  the  personal  friend  and 
fellow-student  of  Henry  J.  Raymond,  and  his 
equal  in  point  of  ability.  But  he  found  that 
he  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
man,  as  it  was  impcwsible  to  make  a  live  paper 
that  was  one-half  a  Sunday-school  tract,  and 
the  other  a  pale  reflection  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  world.  If  a  great  crime  was  committed, 
which  was  the  talk  of  the  whole  city,  should 
this  model  paper  be  silent  about  what  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth  ?  If  the  testimony  were 
given,  there  might  be  details  of  wickedness  that 
one  would  not  wish  to  have  brought  into  his 
family.  The  editor  would  reject  all  this  wretched 
stuff,  but  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  if  he 
did  not  give  it,  his  readers  would  buy  other 
ptapers  that  did.  He  came  once  to  the  writer  of 


this  for  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  publish 
advertisements  of  placee  of  amusement.  We  gave 
him  our  opinion  as  well  as  we  could,  advising 
him  to  publish  only  what  was  innocent,  and 
harmless,  though  inwardly  conscious  that  such 
advice  was  too  vague  to  be  of  much  use,  since 
he  who  tried  to  follow  it  would  be  somewhat  in 
the  petition  of  the  hunter  who,  seeing  an  ob¬ 
ject  indistinctly  in  the  woods,  aimed  so  as  to 
hit  it  if  it  was  a  deer,  and  to  miss  it  if  it  was 
a  calf  ! 

The  result  of  this  hesitating  and  uncertain 
policy  was  that  the  paper  lacked  the  variety 
which  could  only  be  given  to  it  by  a  report  of 
all  the  news,  so  that  even  those  who  put  their 
money  into  it,  had  to  buy  other  papers  to  satisfy 
their  craving  for  a  full  record  of  “the  passing 
time,”  till  at  last,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  paper  had  a  financial  collapse,  and,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  passed  through  several  hands, 
till  it  came  into  the  control  of  a  man  of  great 
literary  ability,  under  whom  it  regained  popu¬ 
larity  by  going  so  far  the  other  way  that  it 
“out-Heroded  Herod”  in  the  publication  of 
news  of  the  most  sensational  character.  It  is 
told  of  him  that  when  old  friends  of  The  World 
reminded  him  of  the  high  moral  and  religious 
character  that  it  was  to  bear,  he  answered  that 
he  put  in  these  other  features  on  purpose  to 
disinfect  it  of  the  odor  of  sanctity  that  once 
clung  to  i^j  and  the  very  memory  of  which  he 
seemed  to'  regard  as  a  drag  upon  its  success  I 
This  is  a  lesson  which  it  is  worth  while  to  recal* 
before  sanguine  expectants  plunge  into  similar 
experiments,  that  may  have  the  same  unhappy 
results ! 

The  Sunday  papers  came  in  with  the  war. 
When  a  battle  was  raging — at  Antietam,  or 
Gettysburg,  or  in  the  Wilderness — where  sons 
and  brothers  were  falling,  their  agonized  kin¬ 
dred  could  not  wait  for  the  morrow  to  know 
whether  those  so  dear  to  them  were  among  the 
living  or  the  dead.  Hence  the  frequent 
“Extras”  issued  on  the  holy  day.  The  Herald, 
we  believe,  was  the  first  to  make  a  regular 
issue  of  a  Sunday  paper.  Horace  Greeley 
stood  stoutly  for  the  old  ways,  but  after  his 
death,  as  The  Times  had  already  followed  The 
Herald,  The  Tribune  felt  that  it  could  not  keep 
behind  in  the  race  with  such  formidable  com¬ 
petitors. 

Now  what  is  the  lesson  of  all  this  ?  That  all 
our  papers  are  good  enough  as  they  are  ?  By  no 
means.  But  we  should  discriminate,  and  sep¬ 
arate  the  good  from  the  bad ;  the  clean  from  the 
unclean.  If  we  have  some  that  are  very  bad,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  that  are  very  good. 
In  spite  of  all  the  cheap  talk  against  American 
papers,  we  affirm,  as  the  result  of  a  wide  compari¬ 
son,  that  they  are,  in  the  matter  of  news  (which  is 
the  first  object  of  a  newspaper)  the  best  in  the 
world,  outstripping  by  far  the  famous  English 
papers,  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  great 
London  Times  gives  its  readers  every  morning 
four  or  five  elaborate  articles,  ponderous  as  be¬ 
comes  “The  Thunderer,”  but  its  array  of  news 
is  meagre  indeed  compared  with  that  of  our 
daily  papers.  In  point  of  enterprise  in  the 
gathering  of  news  it  is  “nowhere”  compared 
with  some  of  our  papers.  Who  was  it  but  a 
New  York  editor  that  sent  a  ship  to  the  Arctic 
circle ;  or  Stanley  to  find  Livingstone,  and  again 
to  cross  Africa  ? 

Wherefore,  to  conclude  our  homily,  let  the 
good  people  of  our  city,  who  are  in  earnest  to 
do  good,  consider  not  once,  but  twice,  and 
three  times,  before  they  rush  into  a  movement 
to  start  a  new  daily  paper !  The  effect  of  such 
a  proposal  is  to  discredit  our  best  papers,  while 
it  does  not  check  the  circulation  and  influence  of 
the  other  class  that  we  wish  to  drive  out.  Where¬ 
fore  our  advice  is.  If  you  cannot  find  a  paper 
that  is  ideally  perfect,  take  the  beet  you  can 
get  !  If  a  man  does  not  wish  a  secular  paper  to 
come  into  his  house  on  a  Sunday,  he  can  sub¬ 


scribe  only  for  the  week-day  edition.  But  all 
this  sighing  for  the  “ideal”  and  complaining  of 
the  actual,  has  the  effect  only  to  weaken  the 
best  papers  we  have,  and  to  strengthen  the  worst ! 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  good  Christian  people  of 
our  city. 

THE  PARTING  GUEST. 

After  a  couple  of  months  this  side'the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  for  which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  been 
the  country’s  guest.  Dr.  Watson  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  yesterday  in  the  Majestic,  carrying  with 
him  the  warmest  r^ard — a  mingling  of  love  and 
admiration — of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  American 
people.  No  one  from  the  British  Islands  has 
come  among  us  who  has  so  quickly  made  him¬ 
self  at  home.  He  came  as  a  stranger,  he  goes, 
away  as  a  friend — as  one  of  the  family — the 
great  family  of  those  English-born  or  Scot¬ 
tish  born  -which  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  or 
on  the  other  includes  all  who  are  of  the  same 
race,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  holding 
to  the  same  religion. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  can  say — as  we  can 
most  truly  in  this  case — that  our  idea  of  the 
man  has  been  greatly  “enlarged”  by  his  visible 
presence.  We  had  known  him  before  as  a 
charming  story  teller ;  now  we  know  him  as  a 
man  of  great  power  in  the  pulpit.  Often  as  we 
have  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon,  we  recall  no  .sermon 
that  took  hold  of  us  like  the  one  we  heard 
from  Dr,  Watson  in  Plymouth  Church  last 
Sunday  morning.  This  double  power  —  of 
voice  and  pen — would  seem  to  indicate  that  he 
who  possesses  both  should  confine  himself  to 
those  fields  of  effort  in  which  he  can  best  reach 
his  fellowmen,  instead  of  wearing  out  his 
strength  in  the  ceaseless  round  of  pastoral  duty 
in  a  great  city.  As  we  heard  him  say  that  “it 
was  the  pastoral  work  that  killed  him,”  we 
venture  to  suggest  that,  if  he  were  to  die  before 
his  time  by  overwork  in  trudging  abbut  the 
streets  of  Liverpool,  he  would  not  be  altogether 
blameless.  Other  men  can  do  such  service. 
Everyman  has  his  proper  gift;  one  for  this, 
and  another  for  that.  The  pastors  of  Plymouth 
Church — Mr.  Beecher  and  Dr.  Abbott — have 
always  entrusted  this  work  to  their  assistants, 
who  could  make  the  rounds  of  visitation  as 
well  as — perhaps  even  better  than — the  minister 
himself,  while  there  are  other  things  which  he 
alone  can  do.  Our  Scottish  friend  will  pardon  us 
if  we  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  hereafter  re¬ 
serve  himself  for  this  higher  work,  in  which  he 
has  a  message  to  give,  not  only  to  his  own 
countrymen,  but  to  his  kinsmen  this  side  the 

sea.  _ 

DR.  MARTIN  LEAVES  FOR  CHINA. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  on  the  front 
page  of  The  Evangelist  the  countenance  of  a  be¬ 
loved  missionary,  a  pleasure  which  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  apprehension  that  they  may  see 
his  face  no  more.  Just  before  leaving  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  called  to  say  good  bye,  and  left  this 
kindly  message: 

My  DEAK  Db.  Field  .-—Not  finding  you  at  your 
room,  I  write  this  just  to  say  goodbye.  My 
physicians  deem  it  safe  for  me  to  return  to 
China  and  I  leave  on  the  9th.  It  is  hard  to  turn 
my  back  on  a  pleasant  home  and  loving  children ; 
but  China  calls— and  that  means  that  God  calls. 
The  tardy  awakening  of  that  drowsy  empire — 
resulting  from  many  causes,  including  the  shock 
of  war — offers  a  precious  opportunity,  to  which 
I  wish  our  churches  were  more  fully  alive.  If 
under  these  new  conditions  I  can  put  in  an  hour 
before  my  sunset,  may  it  not  prove  to  be  the 
most  fruitful  of  my  life. 

Hoping  that  The  Evangelist  will  keep  before 
our  people  the  duty  of  evangelising  China,  I 
am  Yours  fraternally,  W,  A.  P.  Mabtim.  . 
Auddbok  Park,  Nkw  York  Citt,  Pec.  3, 18BS. 

(P.S. — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dey,  I  enclose 
a  souvenir. ) 
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MBS.  SABAH  B.  COOPEB. 

There  were  thousands  who  had  never  seen  the 
sweet,  intellectual  face  of  Mrs.  Cooper  who 
were  filled  with  grief  as  well  as  dismay,  when 
last  Saturday  morning’s  papers  told  of  her  tragic 
death.  Mrs.  Cooper  is  known  by  all  friends  of 
education  in  this  country  and  Europe  as  the 
woman  who  introduced  the  Kindergarten  system 
into  America.  Even  before  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw 
laid  Massachusetts  and  the  Blast  under  lasting 
obligations  by  establishing  a  system  of  Kinder¬ 
gartens  in  Boston,  Mrs.  Cooper  had  opened  sev¬ 
eral  Kindergartens  in  San  Francisco,  and  from 
that  time  even  to  the  present  day,  nearly  all  the 
new  light  on  the  Kindergarten  system  has 
arisen  in  the  Golden  Gate  of  the  West 
Mrs.  Cooper  was  not  only  a  most  public  spir¬ 
ited  woman  and  a  great  benefactor,  she  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  intellectual  power.  Hers  was 
the  rare  and  none  too  enviable  distinction  of 
being  the  only  woman,  of  our  day  at  least,  to 
be  tried  for  heresy.  It  is  many  years  since  her 
teaching  of  her  Bible  class  in  one  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  San  FVancisco  aroused  the 
terror  of  those  in  authority  by  the  advanced  and 
fearless  scholarship  of  the  teacher.  At  her 
trial,  her  rare  powers  shone  forth ;  she  was  seen 
to  be  as  skilful  in  argument  as  she  was  learned 
in  theology,  and  her  defence  of  her  own  ortho¬ 
doxy  at  the  bar  of  her  church  will  long  remain  I 
a  masterpiece  of  pleading.  True,  she  lost  her 
case — for  reasons  as  much  in  the  nature  of  man 
as  in  the  character  of  her  theology.  The  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  opened  wide  to  her  its  doors  after 
her  condemnation  for  heresy,  and  for  years  her 
Bible  class  continued  to  be  a  centre  of  light  and 
culture  for  the  women  of  San  Francisco. 

In  all  good  works  she  was  active.  When  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc 
tions  met  in  San  Francisco  in  1889,  she  was 
very  prominent  in  the  executive  work  which 
made  that  gathering  a  power  for  good  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  She  was  intensely  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  women,  and  at  her  death 
was  president  both  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
and  the  Woman’s  Press  Associations.  In  early 
life  she  had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  aboli¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  war  had  done  much  personal 
work  among  the  negroes  of  Tennessee,  where  she 
then  lived.  She  was  zealous  for  the  temperance 
cause  and  an  active  member  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Association. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  born  in  this  State  about 
sixty-two  years  ago,  her  maiden  name  being 
Ingersoll,  and  Mr.  Robert  J.  Ingersoll  her  cousin. 
The  admiration  of  the  brilliant  infidel  lawyer 
and  lecturer  for  his  devotedly  religious  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  cousin  was  very  great  It  is  related 
that  presenting  her  with  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
anti-religious  publications,  he  wrote  on  the  fly 
leaf,  “If  all  Christians  were  like  my  cousin 
Sarah,  this  book  would  never  have  been  written.  ’  ’ 

All  San  BVancisco  testified  its  affection  and 
regret  at  the  funeral  on  Monday,  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  It 
was  a  touching  but  most  deserved  tribute  to  a 
woman  through  whose  self-denying  labors  the 
majority  of  the  younger  generation  in  that  city 
received  their  earliest  education. 


The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto,  foreboding 
a  deficiency  in  the  Foreign  Mission  collections 
of  the  Canadian  Church,  is  yet  clear  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  Church  that  its  foreign 
work  should  suffer.  The  trouble  is  the  situation 
is  not  yet  realized ;  and  in  order  that  this  may 
speedily  come  to  pass.  The  Review  says:  “Let 
every  pulpit  publish  the  condition  of  affairs  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  results  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  Church  protected  from  reproach.  ’’ 


Father  Chiniquy,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Preshyteriaa  Church,  although  now  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  is  yet 
hale  and  active,  and  not  at  all  averse  to  crossing 
swords  with  his  former  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
He  is  now  temporarily  in  Scotland,  and  according 
to  reports  in  the  British  press  he  appeared  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  at  Oban  in  response  to  a 
challenge  from  Father  Beque  of  the  Pro-Cathe¬ 
dral  there,  offering  to  forfeit  £150  if  Pastor 
Chiniquy  could  give  chapter  and  verse  in  the 
Roman  breviary  for  the  words  “Mary,  thou  art 
the  only  hope  for  sinners,’’  which  Pastor  Chini¬ 
quy  had  stated  in  an  address,  he  had  to  repeat 
every  day  as  a  prayer  from  his  breviary  when 
he  was  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  Rev.  Am¬ 
brose  Townsend,  who  accompanied  Pastor  Chini¬ 
quy,  read  from  the  breviary  the  words  and  named 
the  F'Mfe,  offering  to  do  the  same  in  any  of  the 
copies  which  Father  Beque  had  brought  to  the 
meeting.  Father  Beque  insisted,  however,  that 
his  challenge  referred  only  to  the  use  every  day 
as  a  prayer  of  the  words  quoted,  and  admitted 
that  they  occur  once  a  year  in  a  portion  to  be 
read  on  the  9th  of  September,  which,  he  con¬ 
tended,  was  part  of  a  sermon  by  St.  Augustine. 
Mr.  Townsend  insisted  that  he  had,  in  terms  of 
the  challenge,  given  chapter  and  verse.  Father 
Beque  then  left  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Townsend 
declared  the  victory  lay  with  Pastor  Chiniquy. 


The  complete  wreck  of  the  Dayspring,  the 
fine  new  missionary  steamer  which  had  just  be¬ 
gun  to  ply  between  Australian  ports  and  the 
New  Hebrides,  was,  we  are  glad  to  he'^r,  at¬ 
tended  by  no  loss  of  life.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Payton,  it  will  be  remembered,  raised  the  money 
for  this  steamer  while  recently  visiting  America 
and  Great  Britain,  and  he  evidently  entertained 
large  expectations  of  the  good  she  would  do  in 
forwarding  missionary  operations.  For  a  little 
time  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and 
the  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  when,  so 
many  years  ago,  he  began  his  wonderful  labors 
among  the  Hebrides  cannibals.  We  observe 
that  some  who  contributed  liberally  to  build  the 
last  vessel  now  express  the  hope  that  no  effort 
will  be  made  to  replace  her.  The  Halifax  Wit¬ 
ness  even  goes  to  the  length  of  saying  that  it 
was  “a  palpable  and  much  regretted  blunder  to 
have  built  the  fine  vessel  that  has  been  lost.  It 
was  not  required.  There  was  a  time,  years  ago, 
when  the  service  of  such  a  vessel  would  have 
been  r^arded  as  a  priceless  boon ;  but  all  that 
has  changed.  Trading  steamers  now  ply  to  and 
fro  from  the  Figis  and  other  islands  calling  at 
ports  in  the  New  Hebrides  more  frequently  than 
any  one  steamer  plying  to  and  from  Australian 
ports  and  the  New  Hebrides  could  possibly  do. 
And  there  is  the  important  element  of  cost  as 
well  as  convenience.’’  In  short,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Dayspring  is  regretted,  it  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  disaster  to  the  Mission.  It  may  turn 
out  a  decided  gain  ! 


THE  McAEI.  MISSION  KNOWN  AS  THE 
PEOPLES’  GOSPEL  MISSION  IN  FRANCE 

There  were  23,000  meetings  and  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  1,400,000  in  1895.  The  object  is 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  heart,  home,  and 
hamlet  in  France.  The  first  station  was  opened 
January  17th,  1872.  Now  there  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  in  Paris  and  environs,  and  also  in  sixty 
of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  France.  The 
instrumentalities  are.  Gospel  meetings  in  Mis¬ 
sion  Halls,  Fraternal  Societies,  temperance 
meetings,  dispensaries,  mother’s  meetings,  Sun¬ 
day  and  Thursday  schools  for  children,  working 
girls’  meetings,  Bible  classes  and  meetings  for 
young  men,  and  boys,  soldiers’  reading-rooms, 
and  general  work  among  recruits. 

Thirty  or  forty  thousand  were  benefitted  last 
year  by  this  work.  There  are  Bible  and  tract 
distribution,  open-air  meetings  and  constant 
visiting.  A  Mission  Boat  goes  to  interior  towns 


and  villages,  and  three  to  four  hundred  meetings 
were  held  in  1896  with  great  success.  The  offi¬ 
cers  and  agents  of  this  Mission  penetrate  the 
most  needy  parts  of  great  cities.  Much  religious 
interest  is  manifested  throughout  BVance.  Help 
is  needed  for  the  immediate  extension  of  the 
work.  Urgent  requests  to  open  Gospel  halls 
come  to  us  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other, 
but  we  cannot  respond  for  lack  of  funds.  Contri 
butions  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Abraham  R.  Perkins, 
West  Upsal  street,  Germantown,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Treasurer  of  the  American  McAll  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Bureau  is  at  1,710  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia. 

A  cable  from  Teheran,  December  14,  informs 
us  of  the  improving  condition  of  Mr.  Speer. 

WOMAN’S  NATIONAL  SABBATH  ALLIANCE. 
The  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  Alliance  held 
its  second  anniversary  in  the  Broadway  Taber¬ 
nacle,  New  York,  on  Monday,  December  7. 

Reports  from  Auxiliaries  were  presented  at  the 
morning  session.  The  Society  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  for  its  President,  Miss  Morton  and 
Mrs.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin,  first  Vice  President. 
It  numbers  among  its  officers.  Mrs.  John  W. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Mackay-Smith,  Mrs.  John  M.  Harlan,  Mrs. 
George  Shiras,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Teller  and  others 
prominently  known.  A  delegation  of  the  ladies 
met  the  district  committee  in  Congress  to  urge 
the  passage  of  a  Sunday  rest  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  quiet  influence  of  this  Society  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  resulted,  it  is  believed,  in  a  growing 
sentiment  against  Sunday  social  entertainments, 
especially  in  official  circles. 

In  Dr.  John  Hall’s  church  in  New  York  city, 
a  vigorous  Auxiliary  has  been  formed  with  the 
following  objects  defined  by  the  pastor :  1.  The 
study  of  the  Sabbath  question.  2.  The  spread 
of  good  literature  upon  the  subject.  3.  The  pro¬ 
motion  of  Sabbath  keeping  in  our  own  section 
of  the  community.  4.  Cooperation  with  Chris¬ 
tian  agencies  for  the  protection  of  the  day  of 
holy  rest. 

The  Auxiliary  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  reported 
a  membership  of  sixty.  During  the  year  a  large 
quantity  of  literature  has  been  distributed  by 
the  Alliance ;  public  meetings  have  been  held  at 
summer  resorts ;  parlor  meetings  in  New  York 
have  been  largely  attended,  at  which  strong 
words  have  been  spoken  by  pastors  of  various 
churches  and  others,  especially  on  the  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  Sabbath  in  social  life.  At  the 
afternoon  session  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  Burrell, 
and  members  of  the  Alliance.  It  was  a  day  of 
marked  interest  throughout.  The  following  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  Mrs.  Dar¬ 
win  R.  James,  President ;  Mrs.  Theodore  Weston, 
Vice  President ;  Miss  Matilda  Kay,  Recording 
Secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Knowles,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Van  Nest,  Treasurer, 
and  one  vice-president  from  each  denomination. 

The  \lliance  proposes  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
of  education  upon  the  vital  questions  of  Sabbath 
keeping.  Its  advance  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  itself,  “without  observation,  ’’  but  stead¬ 
ily  and  surely  by  every  means  at  command,  by 
voice,  pen,  personal  influence  and  example  we 
seek  to  meet  with  a  strong  counter  current,  the 
tide  of  Sabbath  desecration  in  the  home  and  so¬ 
cial  life,  which  we  believe  in  many  instances  is 
due  more  to  thoughtlessness  and  lack  of  clear 
conviction  than  to  wilful  neglect  of  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God.  We  ask  the  cooperation  of  all 
Christian  women.  Communications  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Secretary,  203  Broadway,  New 
York. 


De(*ember  17,  1896. 
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OUB  FRIENDS  THE  NEWSPAPEBS. 

By  RolUn  A.  Sawyer,  D.D. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  assembly  of 
ministers  of  the  city  and  vicinity  has  just  taken 
up  the  question  of  our  daily  newspapers,  moved 
thereto  by  the  coarse  and  vulgar  tone  of  sheets 
that  seek  only  for  notoriety.  Sharing  fully  the 
disgust  of  our  brethren  at  such  indecency,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  to  them  a  caution  to  be  careful  in 
their  judgment,  and  not  to  include  all  in  one 
sweeping  condemnation. 

It  is  very  easy  to  get  up  a  symposium  on  the 
“Ideal  Newspaper,”  but  let  us  understand  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  want,  and  what  it  is  possible  to 
obtain.  First  of  all  the  newspapers  must  be 
met  as  friends  and  in  a  friendly  spirit.  The 
worst  possible  means  to  reform  a  man  is  to 
make  an  enemy  of  him.  The  easiest  thing  to 
do  is  to  drive  your  intended  convert  into  the 
opposition.  And  the  last  man  to  bulldoze  into 
your  way  of  thinking  is  the  maker  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  If  we  begin  to  correct  the  evils  that  in¬ 
fect  the  free  publication  of  the  news  by  deliver¬ 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  newspapers  over  to  the 
same  harsh  censure,  we  shall  make  two  mistakes, 
either  of  which  would  result  in  disastrous  fail¬ 
ure.  The  great  newspaper  press  is  our  friend, 
a  power  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  when  won  to 
the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness  it  makes  the 
victory  sure. 

In  the  second  place,  the  newspaper  is  an 
original  power,  not  a  mere  reflection  of  so- 
called  public  opinion.  If  we  treat  the  press  as 
a  creature  of  our  making  and  think  to  handle  it 
as  we  do  ourselves,  we  shall  again  make  two 
mistakes,  either  one  of  which  will  bring  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disaster.  It  is  a  delusion  ind  a 
snare  to  think  of  evolving  a  perfect  newspaper 
from  the  Christian  consciousness  of  this  or  of 
any  later  day.  Get  up  a  syndicate  now  to  pub¬ 
lish  your  ideal  paper  and  nine-tenths  of  the  best 
people  would  buy  some  other!  Your  syndicate 
would  dissolve  or  sell  out.  The  reason  is  en¬ 
tirely  simple  and  obvious.  The  experiment  has 
been  made  more  than  once  and  has  failed.  A 
newspaper  is  a  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  men  in  all  parte  of  the  country.  Facts, 
events,  may  give  a  false  impression  to  your  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  if  you  assume  to  keep  them  back,  he  will 
resent  it  and  rightly.  One  of  the  fancies  ol  this 
day  is  that  you  can  cheat  the  devil  by  playing 
hide  and  seek”  with  him;  he  outwits  you 
every  time.  For  it  is  a  part  of  his  game  to  hide, 
and  the  thing  you  would  suppress  from  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  very  evil  which  flourishes  by  conceal¬ 
ment.  The  tremendous  power  of  the  press  to¬ 
day  is  impartial  disclosure,  the  wide  open  win¬ 
dow  upon  human  life,  the  truthful  chronicle  of 
the  doings  of  the  people.  “Behold!”  it  says 
to  us  every  morning,  “I  have  set  before  you 
good  and  evil,  therefore  choose  the  good !”  There 
is  not  a  man  or  a  devil  that  does  not  hear 
and  in  hie  way,  heed  that  sermon. 

In  the  third  place,  the  newspaper  is  a  pow¬ 
er  that  holds  the  world  in  its  hand.  It  is 
not  the  editor  primarily,  remember,  it  is  the 
news  he  gives  you.  A  skilful  showman  makes 
hie  own  exhibition  supreme.  The  pessimistic 
scavenger  loves  hie  mud  and  revels  in  it  as  if  it 
were  the  whole  universe.  He  preaches  as  some 
others  do  by  dabbling  in  and  throwing  mud. 


But  the  readers  of  his  sheet  know  better.  What 
concerns  them  and  all  readers  is  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  men,  the  doings  of  the  world,  the 
development  of  civilization,  the  grade  of  morals, 
the  standard  of  fashion.  The  paper  which  fur¬ 
nishes  this  display  has  become  a  household 
need.  It  has  come  to  stay,  that  is,  some  form 
of  it,  and  the  whole  world  that  reads  is  at 
its  mercy.  Nothing  can  change  the  fact. 
Cut  up  your  telegrams,  expurgate  your  publica¬ 
tions,  hide  the  news  from  your  children ;  the 
world  does  not  go  back  to  the  simple  times  when 
we  had  no  news  but  neighborhood  gossip.  Out 
there  on  the  news-standsijl  the  whole  pressure  of 
modern  civilization  is  lying  in  wait  for  you,  and 
it  you  make  a  vacuum  in  your  house  it  will  only 
press  the  more  till  it  smashes  in  your  glass  in¬ 
sulator.  With  the  whole  world  crying  under 
your  windows,  do  you  dare  to  say :  Hush,  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  is  nothing  ? 

In  the  fourth  place  the  power  of  the  press  is 
something  which  no  sentiment  can  do  more  than 
bend  in  specific  directions ;  it  cannot  be  broken 
nor  annihilated.  A  newspaper  giving  but  one 
side  of  life  would  be  a  lie.  Put  only  good  be¬ 
fore  your  readers  and  the  best  of  them  will 
know  that  you'are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  fancy 
that  sentiment  can  create  news  to  suit  itself, 
is  behind  the  notion  that  a  true  taste  in  the 
people  will  evolve  our  ideal  newspaper.  A  state 
of  civilization  that  should  be  high  enough  to 
change  the  facts  of  life  will  do  that  certainly. 
But  in  the  meantime,  it  is  unfair  to  treat  the 
newspaper  as  if  it  were  to  blame  for  the  state  of 
society.  No  doubt  it  is  in  its  measure,  as  we 
all  are.  But  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  readers  of 
the  newspaper,  is  still  more  unfair.  It  would 
be  a  hardship  to  deny  oneself  the  news  because 
things  were  not  yet  in  ideal  condition.  And  if 
a  man  is  to  be  treated  as  profane,  or  vile,  or 
degenerate,  because  he  reads  the  news  of  the 
day,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  get  out  of  the 
world  at  once  and  altogether.  Christ  was  kinder 
than  these  critics  who  accuse  us  of  being  in  con¬ 
spiracy  to  ruin  the  world  because  we  keep  our 
eyes  open.  He  said :  “In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  over¬ 
come  the  world,”  Heaven  itself  would  be  worth 
nothing  to  a  man  who  shirked  his  duty  in  over¬ 
coming  evil  by  facing  it  and  frankly  choosing 
the  good. 

In  the  fifth  place,  and  finally  for  to-day,  we 
must  not  ask  our  newspaper  to  make  the  news 
for  us;  we  only  claim  the  right  to  ask  our  edi¬ 
tors  to  be  honest  and  decent  in  reporting  it. 
That  is  absolutely  all  we  can  do  or  can  wish  to 
do.  Blasphemy  and  obscenity  are  indecent. 
The  man  that  prints  such  things  purposely  is 
an  offender  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law.  And  the 
dishonest  editor  who  distorts  facts,  telle  lies  and 
advocates  false  principles  for  pay,  is  a  creature 
who  has  crawled  into  the  confidence  of  men  sim¬ 
ply  to  mislead  and  plunder.  There  is  unhappily 
a  thing  which  Horace  Greeley  called  the  “Sa¬ 
tanic  Press.”  Singularly  enough  people  like  to 
interview  his  satanic  majesty  in  that  way. 
They  have  their  reward.  But  if  the  devil  stole 
his  way  into  Paradise,  it  might  be  expected 
that  he  would  buy  his  way  into  the  press.  What 
then  ?  The  only  antidote  for  the  devil  is  to 
crowd  him  out  by  putting  that  which  is  good  in 
his  place.  Our  chief  aim  should  be  to  cast  out  the 
devils  that  are  in  the  newspaper  offices.  That 
is  a  simpler  thing  than  revolutionizing  the 
news.  Let  us  demand  that  the  press  shall  have  a 
fair  showing ;  not  only  that  it  be  edited  with  care 
by  those  who  make  it ;  but  that  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  be  treated  fairly  by<  ministers  and  Christian 
people ;  let  us  all  try  to  understand  each  other 
and  be  friends  and  helpers  rather  than  rivals 
and  foes.  For  the  modern  newspaper  as  one 
mighty  agency  in  our  civilization  is  worth  cul¬ 
tivating.  Our  Friends,  the  Newspapers,  are  the 
strong  allies  of  the  Church.  Let  us  stand  to¬ 
gether  for  purity  and  truth  ! 


DB.  W.  A.  P.  MARTIN’S  CYCLE  OF  CATHAY. 

By  F.  F.  EUinwood,  D.D.,  L  L.  D. 

A  “Cycle  of  Cathay,”  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Mar¬ 
tin,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Imperial  Tung- 
wen  College  of  Peking,  is  one  of  the  most  timely 
and  important  hooka  recently  published  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Far  East.  It  is  not  only  interesting, 
it  is  educational.  It  treats  of  the  chief  political 
and  social  events  in  China  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  emphasizes  those  which  relate  to  her 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  It  corrects 
many  false  impressions  which  have  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  opium  question,  the  Arrow  War 
and  the  Taiping  Rebellion.  One  cannot  peruse 
the  book  without  greatly  increasing  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  his  appreciation  of  China  and  the 
Chinese ;  every  candid  reader  must  rise  from 
its  perusal  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  many 
strong  elements  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the 
Chinese  race.  Dr.  Martin’s  treatment  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  to  whose  enlighten¬ 
ment  he  has  contributed  much,  and  to  whose 
generous  patronage  he  owes  much,  is  kindly  and 
sympathetic,  and  yet  is  remarkable  for  its  can¬ 
dor.  Confidence  is  at  once  established  in  his 
knowledge  and  his  judgment,  by  the  fairness 
with  which  he  recognizes  the  nobler  elements  in 
the  Chinese  cultus  and  at  the  same  time  points 
out  the  blemishes,  the  puerilities,  the  blind  and 
obstinate  tenacity  to  old  customs,  which  western 
nations  have  encountered  in  their  diplomatic 
efforts,  and  which  he  and  other  most  trusted 
educators  have  found  it  difficult  to  overcome. 
In  treating  of  the  Opium  War  and  various  other 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  in  the  relations 
of  China  with  Western  powers,  the  author  shows 
that  Western  greed  and  rapacity  have  not  been 
the  only  causes  of  difficulty ;  the  blind  arrogance 
of  the  Chinese  Government  and  its  assumption 
of  superiority  over  all  other  nations,  have  also 
had  a  part. 

The  “Arrow  War,”  (so  called  from  the  name 
of  a  Chinese  vessel  flying  the  British  flag, )  which 
proved  so  great  a  conflagration,  though  lighted 
by  mere  sparks  of  mutual  blundering  between 
the  hot-headed  British  Consul  in  Canton  and 
the  arrogant,  obstinate  and  cruel  Viceroy,  Teh, 
had  been  preceded  by  exhibitions  of  insolence 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government.  These 
had  rendered  not  only  the  British  but  the  French 
and  other  European  powers  well  nigh  desperate, 
and  they  were  only  too  anxious  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese  Government  a 
salutary  lesson.  For  example,  when  the  young 
Chinese  Emperor,  Hien  Fung,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1850,  and  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
sent  him  a  letter  of  congratulation  on  his  acces¬ 
sion,  he  replied  in  a  decree  relating  to  it: 
“Foreigners  are  under  obligation  to  be  grateful 
for  our  generosity ;  but'  their  recent  proceed¬ 
ings  in  forwarding  dispatches  direct  to  ministers 
of  state  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  contuma¬ 
cious  and  insulting !” 

After  some  irritating  exchanges  between  the 
Viceroy  Yeh  and  the  British  Consul,  Yeh  be¬ 
headed  the  crew  of  the  captured  ship ;  where¬ 
upon  Admiral  Seymour  appeared  at  the  doors 
of  the  Viceroy’s  palace,  having  blown  up  one 
of  the  city  gates  in  gaining  access.  In  retalia¬ 
tion  the  foreign  quarter  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
populace.  War  had  now  virtually  commenced. 
The  French  were  asked  to  join  the  English, 
which  they  were  only  too  ready  to  do,  as  in  the 
end  they  gained  possession  of  Anam.  America 
and  Russia,  though  taking  no  part  in  the  hos¬ 
tilities  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  secure 
diplomatic  concessions.  In  December,  1857, 
Canton  was  taken,  and  the  Viceroy  Yeh  cap¬ 
tured  and  carried  away  to  Calcutta  where  he 
died.  The  Emperor  of  China  appearing  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  these  events  in  Canton,  it  was  resolved  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  war  to  the  north.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  policy  of  China  was  still  unyielding, 
and  the  allied  powers  finding  it  impossible  to 
gain  access  to  the  Imperial  Court,  resolved  upon 
bringing  the  Emperor  to  terms. 
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Three  years  before,  the  British  aod  Americao 
ministers  had  presented  themselves  at  Taku  in 
the  hope  of  opening  a  way  to  Peking,  but  they 
were  sent  back  with  their  letters  in  their  pock¬ 
ets.  Various  occurrences  of  the  same  nature 
aroused  the  British  and  French  allies  to  a  reso¬ 
lute  determination.  After  various  efforts  at 
diplomatic  settlement  the  guns  of  the  allied 
fleet  were  opened  on  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peiho,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  march  to 
Peking  and  finally  by  the  destruction  of  the 
summer  palace.  The  Chinese  Government  had 
learned  that  it  was  not  secure  against  the  hostile 
and  victorious  attack  of  western  nations.  The 
very  last  lesson  on  the  supposed  preeminence  of 
China  has  been  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  whose  more  enlightened  policy  had 
prepared  them  for  an  easy  victory. 

Dr.  Martin  throws  much  light  upon  the  Taip- 
ing  Rebellion,  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding.  He  gives  a  clear  out¬ 
line  of  the  history  of  this  strange  movement  and 
its  final  suppression,  through  the  aid  rendered 
by  foreigners.  He  points  out  the  possible 
results  which  history  would  have  had  to  record 
had  the  Taiping  Rebellion  proved  a  success. 
Its  leader  had  learned  something  of  Christianity 
from  a  missionary  in  Canton,  and  although  there 
is  some  question  as  to  the  depth  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  Christianity  he  at  least  saw  fit  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  to  identify  the  Christian  name  and 
some  of  the  Christian  doctrines  with  his  cause ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  case  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  the  whole  country  would  have  been  thrown 
open  to  western  infiuence  and  Christianity,  and 
that  the  problem  of  China’s  evangelization  might 
have  been  wholly  changed.  It  would  have  been 
a  very  crude  conquest,  but  not  unlike  some  of 
the  methods  and  agencies  by  which  Christian 
conquest  was  made  over  European  nations  in  the 
middle  ages. 

Another  very  important  turning  point  in  the 
possible  alternatives  of  history  is  suggested  by 
the  altercation  between  Sir  Thomas  Wade  and 
the  Chinese  Government  in  regard  to  the  resti¬ 
tution  demanded  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Marjory, 
a  British  Commissioner  in  the  Province  of  Yun¬ 
nan.  Mr.  Wade,  finding  the  Government  un¬ 
yielding  struck  his  flag  and  retired  from  the 
capital  down  the  Peiho.  The  statesmanlike  skill 
of  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  who 
followed  him  down  the  river  and  effected  a  rec¬ 
onciliation  saved  a  possible  war;  and  Dr.  Mar¬ 
tin  suggests  that  if  Sir  Thomas  Wade  had  re¬ 
mained  inflexible,  and  a  British  fleet  had  taken 
possession  of  Chefoo,  and  established  a  perma¬ 
nent  centre  of  power,  the  late  war  with  Japan 
would  never  have  occurred,  the  dominant  influ¬ 
ence  which  Russia  has  gained  as  a  result  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  the  whole  future  his¬ 
tory  of  China  would  have  been  something  differ- 
ten.  But  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  The  great 
turning  points  and  the  possible  alternatives 
whose  influence  would  have  changed  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  human  history  in  various  lands  have 
been  numerous.  The  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Phenician  cult  with  its  horrid  orgies  and  cruel¬ 
ties  and  Baalism  was  not  permitted  to  overrun 
Europe  as  it  once  threatened  to  do.  The  Per¬ 
sian  civilization  of  Xerxes  was  not  permitted 
to  cross  the  Hellespont  and,spread  the  religion 
of  Zoroaster  instead  of  the  Christianity.  And 
the  march  of  Mohammedanism  even  into  France 
was  arrested  in  time  to  save  Europe  from  Islam, 
though  it  had  overrun  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Martin’s  book  is  peculiarly 
piquant  and  is  full  of  classic  allusions,  while 
underlying  it  all  is  a  vein  of  humor  which  ren¬ 
ders  it  very  attractive.  Hie  accuracy  and  defi¬ 
niteness  of  statement  even  in  the  smallest  de¬ 
tails  have  the  effect  to  inspire  a  thorough  belief 
that  the  author  knows  what  he  is  saying.  This 
book,  having  great  advantage  over  the  large  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  late  S.  Welle  Williams  in  its  brevity 
and  terseness,  and  dealing  especially  with  those 
important  things  which  western  nations  desire 


most  to  know,  must  be  welcomed  as  an  author¬ 
ity  in  all  matters  relating  to  China.  The  social 
habits  of  the  people — the  stereotyped  ^and  im¬ 
perious  customs  which  rule  the  higher  classes 
— the  peculiar  gravity  and  stateliness  of  the 
highest  Chinese  culture  are  brought ^out  most 
clearly.  Some  striking  contradictions  are  noticed 
here  as  in  all  authentic  works  upon  China,  upon 
the  dignity,  forbearance  and  justice’ on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  trickiness  and  unblushing  men¬ 
dacity  which  appear  here  and  there  in  Chinese 
diplomacy.  In  patience  and  high  self-respect 
the  Chinese  Government  has  taught  western 
powers  many  valuable  lessons.  It  is  less  vindic 
tive  than  they  and  is  never  wild  with  exaspera¬ 
tion  ;  it  usually  appears  to  take  the  side  of  jus-, 
tice  out  of  self-respect  and  the  categorical  im¬ 
perative  of  right  in  itself,  even  when  most 
deeply  conscious  of  suffering  wrong  at  the  hand 
of  other  Governments.  A  noble  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  a  conversation  which  the  author  quotes 
as  having  occurred  between  himself  and  Li 
Hung  Chang.  The  distinguished  Viceroy  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  murderous  attacks  made  on  foreign¬ 
ers  by  Chinese  mobs  said:  “Those  are  the  work 
of  an  excited  populace,  but  the  oppressions  to 
which  our  laborers  are  subjected  (in  America) 
come  from  your  Government,  and  a  Oovemment 
that  enacts  iniquity  is  no  Oovemment.”  These 
memorable  words  administer  a  just  and  whole¬ 
some  rebuke  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  Yet  Dr.  Martin  points  out 
very  graphically  here  and  there  the  strange  and 
childish  superstitions  of  even  some  of  China’s 
greatest  men ;  and  the  reader  wonders  how  there 
could  be  BO  much  of  high  talent  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  statesmanship  coupled  with  the  most  puerile 
and  abject  superstition.  The  whole  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  God  has  been 
put  away  and  idolatry  substituted  in  its  place ; 
that  therefore,  the  noble  God  like  side  of  man 
has  been  atrophied  by  the  withering  blight  of 
superstition. 

Dr.  Martin’s  closing  chapter  on  the  missionary 
question  is  worthy  to  be  reprinted  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  missionary  literature.  We  have  never 
seen  the  diplomatic  side  of  the  missionary  work 
BO  clearly,  concisely  and  ably  stated.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  those  diplomatic  movements  by  which  a 
footing  has  been  gained  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  or  by  our  treaties  with  China  is 
stated  in  a  nut  shell ;  and  the  misapprehension 
which  has  arisen  sometimes  in  the  minds  of 
missionaries  as  to  what  our  rights  really  are 
would  be  corrected  by  reading  this  closing  chap¬ 
ter.  The  fact  that  for  many  years  Dr.  Martin 
was  actively  engaged  in  missionary  work  under 
the  Presbyterian  Board  and  that  after  being 
called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  he  still 
kept  in  touch  with  the  missionary  work  of  all 
societies  has  qualified  him  to  speak  of  missions, 
while  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  diplo¬ 
matic  circles  and  his  frequent  consultations,  by 
request,  with  high  Chinese  officials  have  ren¬ 
dered  his  book  an  equally  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  diplomacy. 


MERCY  UPON  ALL. 

Rom.  11-32. 

Peter  apparently  quoted  from  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  when,  upon 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  reminded  his  audience 
of  the  promise  of  God,  about  eight  centuries  be¬ 
fore,  through  the  mouth  of  Joel,  that  in  the 
last  days  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  poured  out 
“upon  all  flesh.’’  We  are  so  in  fear  of  the 
rigid  theology  of  men  that  we  hesitate  to  be  as 
bold  as  the  prophet  was,  and  we  endeavor  to 
“safe-guard”  the  delightful  truth  in  some  wise. 
If  too  generally  accepted  it  would  upset  some  of 
our  theology,  and  that  would  be  a  calamity  in¬ 
deed  ! 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  there  was  no 
human  theology,  and  with  this  disloyal  thought 
in  mind  examine  a  few  hearty  and  joyful  New 


Testament  texts.  The  one  chosen  for  a  caption 
to  this  article  is  very  significant:  “Mercy  upon 
all!”  This  is  very  sweeping!  And  Paul  is  the 
one  who  wrote  it ;  “for  our  learning. ”  What! 
Mercy  upon  those  not  called  !  What  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  of  election?  This  is  revolution  ! 

We  look  at  that  most  remarkable  of  all  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  of  prayer  in 
Luke  xi.  5  to  13,  and  reading  it  with  simplicity, 
in  the  spirit  of  a  child,  we  derive  the  impression 
(verses  5  to  8)  that  importunity  secures  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  whatsoever.  How 
striking  that  this  glowing,  this  enthusiastic, 
passage  upon  the  power  of  earnest  prayer  should 
have  so  long  a  preface,  four  whole  verses,  when 
the  pregnant  discourse  following  (verses  9  to  13) 
extends  to  only  five  verses  more !  Can  we  not 
see  a  significant  meaning  in  this?  “Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive,”  and  if  asking  does  not  seem  to 
bring  the  desired  answer,  add  importunity !  Be 
in  earnest;  have  no  fear  (distressing  fear)  of 
God  in  the  premises!  Joel  says,  “call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord” — simply  “call”, and  you  are 
safe !  Even  the  gift  of  gifts,  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
presence  and  power  can  be^had  by  any  of  the 
human  race  for  the  simple  asking!  Christ  says 
so;  that  should  be  enough!  (Luke  xi.  13).  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  been  led  by  theolc^y  to  take  a 
different  view  than  that  here  given  to  us  by  the 
Great  Teacher.  Let  us  pin  our  faith  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  no  matter  what  comes  of  theology. 

Air  is  free,  but  we  must  take  it  into  our 
lungs,  and  breathe  it.  We  must  open  our  win¬ 
dows  these  frosty  days  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Some  effort  is  needed  on  our  part,  even  in  this 
simple  matter.  Bread  is  free,  but  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  effort  God  has  made  necessary  in  order 
to  enjoy  it.  And  when  obtained  it  does  us  no 
good  whatever  unless  we  get  it  between  our 
teeth,  and  chew,  and  swallow  it.  Salvation  is 
free,  but  for  all  that  we  must  stretch  forth  the 
hand  of  faith  and  receive  it.  The  gift  of  the 
Spirit  is  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe,  but  we 
must  seek  that  also.  It  will  be  bestowed  in  its 
fulness,  as  other  gifts  will  be,  when  we  make 
the  appropriate  effort  in  its  direction ;  we  must 
receive  the  poured  out  gift,  and  ask  for  increase 
of  grace. 

We  need  common-sense  in  religious  matters 
i  above  all  things.  Religion  contains  many  mys¬ 
teries,  to  be  sure,  but  men  have  had  the  habit 
of  making  it  more  mysterious  than  it  is  at  cer¬ 
tain  critical  points.  The  angels  say  (why  not 
believe  them  implicitly?)  that  they  bring  “tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  ’  ’ 
This  was  their  announcement  to  the  simple  shep¬ 
herds  upon  the  Bethlehem  plain.  When  the 
Saviour  came  forth  as  a  teacher  thirty  years 
later,  he  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  and  shall  we 
not  be  obedient  to  the  heavenly  voice  from  the 
dazzling  cloud  that  said,  “Hear  ye  Him?” 
What  are  His  words?  “God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  xierish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.”  Ihere  is  no  “safe¬ 
guarding”  here !  If  we  cannot  believe  Christ  to 
whom  shall  we  go? 

There  never  was  a  sin-sick,  weary  soul  who 
was  not  embraced  in  this  blessed  word  to  men, 
and  in  Christ’s  other  tender  invitation,  “Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor’  ’  as  well.  W’hy  should 
we  allow  the  suspicion  that  there  is  any  doubt 
upon  such  a  point  to  remain  in  the  minds  of 
our  fellow  men  around  us  for  a  day,  or  an  hour? 
And  so  long  as  we  hold  up  a  confession  which  is 
generally  understood  as  favoring  a  narrow  and 
un-Christ-like  offer  of  salvation  to  the  human 
race,  do  we  not  seriously  err?  How  is  the  Gos¬ 
pel  through  us  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations 
if  this  sort  of  a  sentiment  is  emblazoned  upon 
our  banner?  Should  we  not  have  a  Confession  of 
our  faith  that  goes  as  far  as  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour?  Is  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
too  loose  in  its  theology  for  Presbyterians?  Is 
it  not  time  that  this  sweet  teaching  of  Christ 
were  put  in  the  fore-front  of  our  theology?  And 
what  better  time  solemnly  to  consider  how  our 
Gospel  appears  to  the  world  through  our  lives 
and  preaching  than  at  Christmas  time? 

WiNTHROP  S.  Gilman 

Palisadbs,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1806. 
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Thb  S^dow  Christ.  An  Introduction  to 
Christ  Himself.  By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.25. 

With  a  thrill  almost  of  wonder  the  reviewer 
touches  this  little  book,  as  if  there  should  come 
to  him  across  the  din  of  city  streets,  sweet, 
piercing,  solitary,  the  cry  of  the  hermit  thrush ! 
“ — Not  an  argument,  but  the  breath  of  a  land 
that  is  loved — a  spirit — a  passing  light — with  no 
authority  but  its  shining.  .  .  .  with  no  ambi¬ 
tion  except  to  be  forgotten  when  truth  is  more 
beautiful  than  now.  Too  reverent  of  the  un¬ 
known  God  and  too  proud  of  the  spirit  of  man 
to  settle  anything — a  book  with  but  one  hope 
that  can  come  to  pass — that  in  being  read  it 
may  read  you ;  and  with  one  truth  that  can 
always  stand — that  of  being  true  to  itself.” 

How  many  books  do  we  find  of  the  thousands 
claiming  to  be  read,  that  are  anything  more 
than  the  mere  cold  refiection  of  reality?  How 
many  writers  speak  straight  from  their  own  in¬ 
most  sense  to  the  inmost  sense  of  others?  For 
few  indeed  there  be  who  take  time  in  the 
hurry  and  scramble  and  whirl  of  life,  to  live; 
fewer  still  who  pause  long  enough  from  the 
business  of  fashioning  thoughts,  to  think.  Hero 
is  one  who  stands  apart  to  listen  for  the  voice 
of  God  to  the  soul.  He  writes  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel,  not  to  discuss  vexed  questions  or  deal 
with  doubt,  but  to  sing  the  song  of  the  Infinite 
— infinite  need,  the  shadow  of  infinite  fulfilment. 

In  poetry  of  thought  and  phrase,  in  beauty, 
in  a  certain  sacred  aloofness  that  yet  speaks 
very  intimately  to  the  heart,  the  singer  is  like 
in  spirit  to  the  herald  of  old — the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord. 

Margaret  Ogilvie.  By  Her  Son,  J.  M.  Barrie. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  18^. 
$1.25. 

Two  years  ago  people  were  wondering  what 
Mr.  Barrie  might  be  doing.  He  had  made  a 
name  for  himself.  His  books  were  widely  suc¬ 
cessful.  Pirate  publishers  wore  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  collect  and  spread  broadcast  the  crude 
productions  of  his  school-boy  days.  Then  fell  a 
silence,  and  the  author  of  “A  Window  in  Thrums” 
was  heard  from  no  more.  It  began  to  be  whis¬ 
pered  that  popularity  had  killed  him,  that  he 
had  “written  himself  out”— Such  are  the  cruel 
pin-points  of  criticism  on  which  the  casual  re¬ 
viewer  will  often  impale  a  great  name.  But 
“Sentimental  Tommy”  soon  convinced  the  public 
that  its  author  had  not  been  sleeping.  And 
close  on  the  publication  of  this  second  nove; 
comes  “Margaret  Ogilvie,”  a  study  of  character 
so  beautiful,  so  exquisitely  strong  and  true  and 
tender,  that  it  hardly  seems  too  much  to  say, 
even  in  the  face  of  the  author’s  past  successes, 
that  this  is  the  best  of  all.  Margaret  Ogilvie  is 
not  a  new  acquaintance.  We  have  seen  her  be¬ 
fore,  in  “Jess  at  the  Window,”  in  “Margaret,” 
in  “Babbie,  ”  in  every  woman  who  ever  shows  her 
face  in  Thrums  or  in  Mr.  Barrie’s  pages. 

“We  had  read  somewhere  that  a  novelist  is 
better  equipped  than  most  of  his  trade  if  he 
knows  himself  and  one  woman,  and  my  mother 
said,  ‘You  know  yourself,  for  everybody  must 
know  himself,’  (there  never  was  a  woman  who 
knew  less  about  herself  than  she),  and  she  would 
add  dolefully,  ‘But  I  doubt  I’m  the  only  woman 
you  know  well.’  ” 

“  ‘Then  I  must  make  you  my  heroine,’  I  said 
lightly. 

“  ‘A  gey  auld  farrant-like  heroine!’  she  said, 
and  we  both  laughed  at  the  notion — so  little  did 
we  read  the  future.  ’  ’ 

For  the  mother  becomes  the  heroine — more 
than  the  heroine,  indeed — the  impulse  and 
mainspring  of  the  pages  every  one  loves  to-day, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  loved.  In 
reading  the  story  of  that  mother’s  life,  her 


memories,  her  sorrows,  the  insight,  the  wiles 
and  the  fun  of  her,  we  see  the  son  at  his  best. 
Here  we  have  his  essential  qualities  as  a  writer, 
the  things  that  make  him  Barrie  and  no  one 
else.  And  better  still,  we  learn  how  he  came 
by  them.  In  his  books  he  does  but  express  the 
object  of  his  childish  worship,  the  comrade  of 
his  grown-up  hopes  and  ^struggles  and  successes. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  son 
himself  is  but  the  expression  of  that  fine,  canny, 
shrewd  and  loving  hearted  Scotch  mother. 

The  Masterpieces  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Mil- 
ton.  By  Alexander  S.  Twombly.  New 
York:  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  $1.50. 

The  study  of  two  great  spirits,  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  time  and  circumstance,  akin  in  genius, 
cannot  fail  to  be  strangely  interesting.  Both 
Michel  Angelo  and  Milton,  the  great  artist  and 
the  great  poet,  are  colossal  figures ;  both  wrought 
on  a  mighty  scale ;  both  have  interpreted  to  men 
the  deeper  things  of  God.  Says  Mr.  Twombly 
in  his  preface,  “They  fittingly  belong  together, 
although  differing  in  attribute ;  and  the  Sistine 
creations  of  the  painter  may  well  illustrate,  as 
they  do  in  this  book,  the  masterful  inspiration 
of  the  writer  of  Paradise  Lost.”  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed  and  finished  and  richly  il¬ 
lustrated. 

Songs  of  Childhood.  Verses  by  Eugene  Field. 
Music  by  Reginald  ue  Koven.  New  York: 
Charles  ^ribner’s  Sons.  1896.  $2.00. 
^Few  writers  have  known  better'than  Eugene 
Field  how  to  write  of  childhood  for  children. 
His  poems  have  tenderness,  lyrical  quality, 
music  and  melody  in  them.  It  is  not  strange 
in  the  desire  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have, 
since  the  singer  sinsrs  no  more,  that  so  many  of 
his  songs  should  have  been  set  to  music.  Songs 
of  Childhood  is  a  musical  arrangement  of  some 
of  the  poet’s  most  exquisite  lyrics.  Kissing 
Time,  Little-Oh-Dear,  The  Rock-A-By-Lady, 
Mother-My-Love— they  are  all  here,  the  sweet, 
jingling  favorites,  and  are  all  the  sweeter  for  their 
new  setting. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  CHILDREN. 

Younger  readers  of  The  Evangelist  will  remem¬ 
ber  with  pleasure  Mrs.  Houghton’s  charming 
story,  Tlie  Log  of  the  Lady  Orey.  Others  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  it  tells  of  four  little 
people  who  went  to  sea  in  a  boat — Una,  Rick, 
Tom  and  Louie ;  and  of  two  mammas  who  shared 
the  children’s  fun,  taught  them  to  have  a  good 
time  in  the  nicest  way  in  the  world,  and  to 
learn  from  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  trying  experi¬ 
ence  lessons  of  patience,  cheerfulness  and  kindly 
thought  for  others.  The  book  abounds  in  fun 
and  frolic,  and  suggestions  of  a  sweet  and  happy 
daily  life.  More  I  should  not  tell  them.  They 
must  read  for  themselves  and  see.  (Bonnell, 
Silver  and  Company. )  L.  B. 

Every  child  who  ever  fed  peaunts  to  the 
monkeys  in  the  park,  and  watched  their  antics 
and  laughed  at  their  pranks ;  every  reader  old 
and  young  who  has  studied  these  wonderful  be¬ 
ings  with  mingled  amusement  and  awe,  will  be 
charmed  with  Four  Handed  Folk,  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller.  The  book  might  be  called  a 
Sympathetic  Study  of  Monkeys.  Here  as  in 
her  other  books,  the  author  has  given,  in  delight¬ 
fully  unscientific  pages,  the  result  of  careful  and 
accurate  observation.  The  family  names  and 
traits  of  these  friends  of  hers  are  noted,  as  well 
as  their  individual  tricks  and  idiosyncracies. 
The  book  will  be  a  delightful  companion  to  Lit¬ 
tle  Brothers  of  the  Air.  ($1.25.  Houghton. ) 

From  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  to  Tennyson, 
poets  and  readers  have  delighted  *in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  and  in  Arthur,  the  true  and  royal- 
hearted.  William  Henry  Frost  in  The  Court  of 
King  Arthur,  tells  over  again  for  children  some 
of  the  most  charming  of  these  stories.  A  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  land  of  the  round  table  forms  the 
thread  on  which  they  are  strung.  No  realm  of 
literature  yields  finer  treasure  than  does  the 


world  of  chivalry.  And  no  stories  teach  more 
truly  the  beauty  of  honor  and  kingly  courtesy. 
($1.25.  Scribner’s.) 

In  The  Boys  of  Clover  Nook,  Mrs.  Beal  tells 
the  story  of  five  rollicking  boys,  their  ups  and 
their  downs,  their  frolics,  their  mysteries  and 
their  naughtiness,  their  pets  and  their  manifold 
doings.  The  book  is  charmingly  illustrated  by 
Etheldred  B.  Barry.  (Lothrop. ) - King  Ma¬ 

thias  and  the  Beggar  Boy  is  a  romantic  story 
adapted  from  the  Hungarian  by  Selina  Garge. 
(Nelson. ) 

Jack  and  His  Brothers  is  by  Mrs.  Austin 
Dobson.  Jack  the  Baby  of  the  family  was  not 
quite  three  years  old  and  this  story  gives  the 
events  of  a  few  months  of  his  life  at  play  with 
his  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  Scattered 
through  the  story  are  little  verses  set  to  original 
music,  simple  and  taking,  that  little  people  can 
sing  when  led  by  mamma  or  nurse.  (Nelson 
Illustrated. ) 

Jerry  the  Blunderer,  a  Fable  for  children, 
by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft,  tells  the  story  of  a  family 
of  children  and  many  animals  among  whom  lived 
Jerry,  a  jolly  Irish  terrier.  Jerry  was  young 
and  his  heedlessness  and  headstrongness  often 
led  him  into  trouble.  But  he  was  loving  and 
faithful,  saving  the  hens  from  a  tame  coon  and 
trying  to  amuse  his  little  friends.  The  story  is 
told  mainly  from  the  dog’s  point  of  view  and 
will  interest  the  little  folks.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  from  life.  (Roberts,  Boston.  $1.25.) 

Last  and  best  of  all  on  the  list  of  Books  for 
the  Children  comes  the  bound  St.  Nicholas — a 
treasure  that  is  well  worth  waiting  for  all  the 
year  long.  (Century  Company. ) 


BOOK  NOTES. 

In  the  very  important  little  volume.  The  Bible 
and  the  Child,  Dean  Farrar  reminds  his  readers 
of  Dr.  Arnold’s  warning  that  there  is  nothing 
so  revolutionary  as  the  strain  to  keep  things 
fixed,  because  this  is  entirely  contrary  to  nature, 
the  very  law  of  whose  creation  is  progress,  and 
he  also  quotes  “the  holy  Bishop  Ken”  : 

**  If  the  Dark  Age  obscured  our  fathers'  sight. 

Must,  then,  some  shut  their  eyes  against  the  Light  ?" 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
work  is  an  attempt  to  do  what  imperatively 
needs  to  be  done ;  extend  help  to  those  pious 
parents  and  teachers  who,  being  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  as  well  as  pious,  are  asking,  “How 
shall  we  teach  the  Bible  to  our  children  so  as 
not  to  lose  the  advantages  which  recent  research 
and  scholarship  have  given  to  adult  students, 
while  yet  conserving  all  the  advantages  of  the 
simplicity,  the  reverence,  the  literal  acceptance, 
of  the  earlier  methods,  the  way  in  which  we 
ourselves  were  taught?”  The  question  is  one  of 
vital  importance  and  of  a  difiSculty  which  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated.  It  will,  perhaps,  hardly 
be  answered  to  general  satisfaction  in  a  single 
generation,  but  that  it  must  be  answered  is  ob¬ 
vious,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who 
has  even  a  little  light  upon  the  subject  to  turn 
that  light  upon  others  is  no  less  clear.  The 
little  volume  before  us  is  very  luminous.  It 
contains  papers  by  a  number  of  people  of  special 
equipment  for  just  such  a  work.  Dean  Farrar, 
Dr.  Robert  Hutton,  Mr.  Arthur  Peake  (a  Tutor 
in  a  Theological  Institution  of  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  England),  Professor  Adeney  and 
Dean  Fremantle  and  Professor  Frank  C.  Porter 
write  on  The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Teaching 
of  the  Young.  Dr.  Gladden  writes  on  the  Bible 
as  Literature  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  on  The 
Bible  as  Rearranged  by  Modem  Criticism.  Dean 
Farrar  pleads  strongly  for  truthfulness  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  young,  a  plea  that  would  seem  astound¬ 
ing  in  such  a  connection  were  the  fact  not 
patent  that  there  is  more  juggling  with  words 
in  much  of  our  present  day  Bible  teaching  than 
would  be  deemed  honest  in  any  other  teaching ; 
and  urges  that  the  fearless  following  of  the  truth 
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will  add  not  the  emalleet  difficulty  to  the  rever¬ 
ent  teaching  of  the  Bible ;  Dr.  Hutton  urges  that 
the  child  should  not  be  taught  that  the  Bible  is 
infallible,  because  the  term  is  wholly  mislead¬ 
ing,  but  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  show 
that  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  Law.  Mr.  Peake 
shows  why  it  is  impossible  to  “let  alone”  the 
results  of  criticism  in  leading  the  Bible  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  gives  some  excellent  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  especially  in  doing  away  with  that  falla¬ 
cious  but  common  difficulty :  “If  I  revise  my 
views  of  the  Bible,  how  do  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  end  by  giving  up  Christianity?”  Professor 
Adeney  cautions  against  giving  the  processes  of 
criticism  to  the  young ;  what  they  are  concerned 
with  is  results.  Dean  Freemantle  urges  that  the 
young  should  be  made  to  see  that  criticism  brings 
out  the  fact  that  what  is  paramount  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  is  the  rel  igious  interest.  He  touches  the  heart 
of  the  whole  question  in  his  conclusion  that  per¬ 
sonal  religious  experience  is  the  beet  guide  in 
teaching.  Dr.  Gladden  shows  how  much  may 
be  gained  by  making  children  feel  the  literary 
beauty  of  the  Bible.  Dr.  Porter  acutely  points 
out  that  the  crucial  question  is,  “Does  critical 
study  take  us  from  the  less  to  the  greater  or 
from  the  greater  to  the  lees?”  If  the  former 
we  are  bound  not  to  withhold  it  from  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  world,  if  the  latter  there  is  no  need 
to  trouble  them  with  it.  He  gives  many  practical 
suggestions.  Dr.  Abbott  writes  simply,  as  to 
a  class  of  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  giving  a  very  elementary  sketch  of 
the  historic  growth  of  the  Bible.  Every  parent 
and  teacher  needs  this  book.  (Macmillan.  $1. ) 

Ten  years  ago  a  great  step  was  taken  by  Har¬ 
vard  University.  It  was  determined  that  re¬ 
ligion  should  there  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a 
part  of  college  discipline,  but  as  a  natural  and 
rational  opportunity.  In  the  familiar  idiom 
of  student  days,  “chapel”  was  no  longer  “com¬ 
pulsory.  ’  ’  The  step  was  momentous.  ‘  ‘  It  was,  ’  ’ 
says  Dr.  Peabody,  in  introducing  his  Mornings 
in  the  College  Chapel,  “an  act  of  faith — of  faith 
in  religion  and  of  faith  in  young  men.”  The 
little  book  now  before  us  throws  light  upon 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  It  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  addresses  delivered  during  morn¬ 
ing  prayers  at  the  University.  They  are  very 
brief — only  two  or  three  minutes  long  at  most; 
but  so  full  of  help  and  inspiration,  of  good 
sense,  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  between 
teachers  and  taught,  that  one  ceases  to  wonder 
that  the  doing  away  with  coercion  as  a  stimulus 
to  religious  life  proved  no  bar  to' its  fuller  de¬ 
velopment.  (Houghton.  $1.25.) 

Light  on  Life's  Duties,  and  its  sequel.  The 
Secret  of  Guidance,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
are  two  practical  little  books  of  reflection  that 
undertake  to  “open  up  the  deep  things  of  God 
so  that  any  one  may  understand.”  The  first 
contains  ten  chapters  on  the  duties  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Christian  life  and  ends  with  seven 
short  Rules  for  Daily  Living,  the  result  of  Mr. 
Meyer’s  own  experience.  The  second  contains 
nine  chapters,  one  of  them  a  temperance  paper, 
which  lays  much  stress  upon  the  weight  of  the 
Christian’s  example,  the  others  deal  with  prayer 
and  the  discipline  of  Christian  life.  (Revell. 
50  cents  each. ) 

A  most  interesting  contribution  to  Arme¬ 
nian  literature,  is  a  collection  of  Armenian 
Poems,  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell.  The  work,  if  one  may  judge 
it  on  the  English  side  alone,  has  been  well  and 
faithfully  done,  and  gives  a  hint,  at  least,  of 
the  temper  and  genius  of  the  Armenian  people. 
The  reader  feels  that  the  author’s  modest  hope 
has  been  more  than  fulfilled — “that  the  beauty 
of  some  of  these  Armenian  poems  may  be  visible 
even  through  the  poverty  of  their  English 
dress.”  (Roberts,  Boston.  $125.) 

A  new  holiday  edition  of  Grimm’s  famous 
Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  offered  by  Little, 


Brown  and  Company.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  reproductions  of  the  artist’s  most  famous 
statues  and  paintings.  The  public  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  not  only  on  the  beauty  but  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  the  present  edition. 

Clevely  Sahib  is  a  tale  of  the  Khyber  Pass, 
by  Herbert  Haynes.  Paul  Clevely,  eon  of  an 
Englishman  high  in  the  service  of  a  native 
Punjabee  Prince,  has  the  good  fortune  during 
his  early  life  at  Lahore  to  master  most  of  the 
Indian  tongues  and  dialects.  This  knowledge 
is  the  means  of  preserving  his  life,  and  also  of 
securing  the  rescue  of  one  very  dear  to  him, 
who  was  captured  by  an  Afghan  chief.  This  is 
during  the  expedition  of  the  English  in  Afghan¬ 
istan,  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  when  they  rein¬ 
stated  an  obnoxious  ruler  over  the  Afghans.  A 
graphic  picture  is  given  of  life  at  a  native  court, 
and  of  the  ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  people  of 
India  and  Afghanistan.  Naturally  the  book  is 
full  of  horrors,  but  these  a  thread  of  love  story 
somewhat  lightens.  The  description  of  scenery 
and  of  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  march  are 
very  vivid.  (Nelson. ) 

“To  be  unprejudiced,”  says  Mr,  Zangwill, 
“does  not  mean  to  have  no  convictions.  The 
superficial  confuse  definiteness  with  prejudice, 
forgetting  that  definite  opinions  may  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  careful  judgment  Post-prejudiced  I 
trust  I  am.  But  prejudiced?  Heaven  forfend!” 
Without  Prejudice,  then,  but  not  Without  zest, 
Mr.  Zangwill  proceeds  to  discuss  nearly  every¬ 
thing  under  the  moon,  from  Bohemia  and  Ver¬ 
laine,  to  General  Elections ;  from  James  I.  to 
Pater ;  from  Moonshine  to  Martyrs.  The  book 
is  a  selection,  slightly  revised,  from  miscellane¬ 
ous  work,  most  of  which  has  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine.  (Century.  $1.50.) 

A  unique  departure  from  the  stereotyped  paths 
of  gastronomic  art  is  a  book  on  Cakes,  Cake 
Decorations  and  Desserts,  by  Charles  H.  King. 
As  the  name  suggests,  the  book  deals  with  the 
frills  and  aesthetics  of  cookery,  rather  than  its 
substance.  Mrs.  Rorer  says  of  it:  “It  has  every 
virtue  necessary  for  a  home  manual,  is  simple, 
plain  and  economical.  I  know  of  no  other  book 
which  covers  this  field,  and  should  advise  those 
doing  fancy  work  to  secure  its  help  at  once.  ’  ’ 
(Philadelphia:  Arnold.  $1.50.) 

That  First  Affair,  the  title  story  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Mitchell’s  new  volume  of  sketches,  is  surely  in 
questionable  taste  and  can  hardly  appeal  to 
readers  who  look  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis  as 

sacred  literature. - Mr.  Benjamin  Swift’s 

strong  novel,  Nancy  Noon,  is  reprinted  from 
the  first  English  edition.  As  the  initial  effort 
of  a  young  writer  the  book  is  extremely  inter¬ 
esting. - The  latest  addition  to  the  beautiful 

Thistle  Edition  of  The  Novels,  Tales  and  Sketches 
of  J.  M.  Barrie  is  Sentimental  Tommy  in  two 
volumes. - The  Poems  of  H.  C.  Bunner  in¬ 

clude  the  contents  of  the  two  books  of  verse  he 
published  during  his  life  time,  Aire  from  Ar- 
cady,  in  1884,  and  Rowen  in  1892,  together  with 
his  later  lyrics  and  the  vigorous  lines  read  before 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  New  London  in 

1895.  ($1.75.) - The  Winter  Swallow,  by 

Edith  M.  Thomas,  is  a  poem  in  dramatic  form, 
the  inspiration  of  which  is  the  stirring  old  story 
of  Chelonis,  “daughter  and  wife  to  King  of 
Sparta.”  The  volume  includes  some  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  best  lyrical  poems  and  sonnets.  ($1.50.) 
- The  studies  in  literature  by  Henrietta  Chris¬ 
tian  Wright  have  long  been  recognized  as  valua¬ 
ble,  both  to  children,  for  whom  they  were  written, 
and  to  grown  up  readers.  Those  who  have  read 
her  Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  work  is  now  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  volume  which  carries  on  the  story  of 
American  letters  from  1860  to  the  present  year. 
($1.25.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. ) 

If  any  ghost  of  a  doubt  remained  of  Mr.  G. 
B.  Burgin’s  ability  as  a  story  teller,  it  would 
be  effectually  laid  by  his  latest  novel,  Tomalyn's 


Quest.  The  author  belongs  to  the  school  of  re¬ 
volt  from  the  tyranny  of  the  “purpose  novel,”  a 
school  which  now  numbers  scores  of  disciples 
and  among  them  many  of  the  cleverest  writers 
of  the  day.  Not  I'art  pour  I'art,  but  amusement 
for  amusement’s  sake  is  the  purpose  of  Toma- 
lyn’s  Quest.  Master  of  a  crisp  and  vigorous 
stlye,  the  author  has  woven  a  plot  of  amazing 
intricacy.  The  book  is  not  lacking  in  situations 
that  are  dramatic  to  the  ver^e  of  the  sensational, 
and  the  whole  story  is  beautifully  improbable. 
But  all  this  may  be  pardoned  a  writer  who  has 
sufficient  ingenuity  and  sense  of  humor  to 
bring  hie  material  within  the  range  of  possibil¬ 
ity.  ($1.25. ) - Readers  of  Scribner’s  and  the 

Century  who  read  with  pleasure  certain  articles 
by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelly,  Lieutenant  Commander 
U.  S.  N.,  will  welcome  The  Ship's  Company. 
The  articles  deal  with  every  possible  phase  of 
life  at  sea,  and  are  full  of  amusing  stories  and 

reminiscences.  ($2.50.) - The  bound  volume 

of  Harper's  Round  Table,  for  1896,  contains 
1,276  pages  of  solid  delight  for  young  readers. 
($3.50.)  (Harper’s.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspec¬ 
tor  of  Prisons,  contributes  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  for  December  a  strong  paper  advo¬ 
cating  the  establishment  of  Penal  Colonies  by 
counteies  seeking  to  reform  or  alter  their  peni¬ 
tentiary  systems.  Another  interesting  article  is 
contributed  to  the  same  number  by  Mrs.  John 

D.  Townsend  on  the  Curfew  for  City  Children. 
Under  the  title  of  What  Shall  be  Done  About 
Cuba?  Mayo  W.  Hazeltine  pleads  for  the  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  United  StatM  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Cuban  insurgents. 

The  Hartford  Seminary  Record  announces 
with  the  opeiiing  number  of  its  seventh  volume 
that  it  will,  in  the  future,  appear  four  times  a 
year  instead  of  six.  Interesting  articles  in  the 
new  number  are  an  acute  and  elaborate  criti¬ 
cism  by  Professor  Mead  of  Prof.  Everett’s  work 
on  The  Gospel  of  Paul,  and  a  fresh  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  treatment  of  the  modern  significance  of 
Socrates,  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Lamson. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly  has  secured 
for  publication  during  the  coming  year  a  series 
of  illustrated  pajiers  on  benevolent  movements. 
The  January  article,  on  The  Order  of  The  King’s 
Daughters  and  Sons,  is  by  one  who  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  Mrs. 
Louise  Seymour  Houghton  Young  men  and 
women  who  wish  a  college  education  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  series  of  articles  now  running  in 
that  magazine  on  American  Universities  and 
Colleges. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Introduction  to  Theol¬ 
ogy  and  Its  Literature;  Alfred  Cave. - Life  after 

Death;  Lars  Nielson  Dahle. - The  Hope  of  Israel; 

F.  H.  Woods. - Classroom  Conversations  in 

French;  Victor  B4tis  and  Howard  Swan. - The 

Critical  Review.  Vol.  VI. - A  History  of  Egypt 

Daring  the  XVIIth  and  XATIIIth  Dynasties;  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Sabbath-Day  Jour¬ 
neys;  W.  Justin  Harsha. - Bible  Study;  Henry  T. 

Sell. - Practical  Commentary  on  the  International 

Lessons;  Arnold. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Edward  Hodges;  Faustina 

H.  Hodges. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  The  Three  Homes; 

F.  W.  Farrar. - New  Starts  in  Life;  Phillips 

Brooks. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life; 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 

Ginn  and  Company:  The  Forms  of  Discourse; 
William  B.  Cairns. 

Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn:  Livy.  Edited  by 

John  K.  Lord. - Lhomond’s  Urbis  Romae  Viri  Qu- 

lustres.  Edited  by  George  M.  Whicher. - Car¬ 

lyle’s  Essay  on  Robert  Bums.  Edited  by  W.  E. 

Wilkes. - Revolt  of  the  Tartars.  Edited  by 

Franklin  T.  Baker. - Palamon  and  Arcite.  Edited 

by  W.  F.  Gregory. - The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  James  Gilbert  Riggs. - Surveying  and 

Navigation;  Arthur  G.  Robbins. 


PEBIODICAXS. 

For  December:  New  World;  Bibliotheca  Sacra; 
Education;  Architecture  and  Building;  Record  of 
Christian  Work;  Sunday-school  Lesson  Illustrator; 
The  Truth. 
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A  STRAIN  FROM  A  SWEET  OLD  SONG. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D. 

Good  will  toward  men.  Luke  12 :14. 

I  take  for  my  theme  on  this  bright  Thanks¬ 
giving  day  morning  a  strain  from  a  sweet  old 
song,  “Goodwill  toward  men!”  What  day  in 
all  the  year,  more  than  this  day,  sets  the  old 
memories  in  tune  with  in  us !  And  what  memo¬ 
ries  stay  with  us,  cling  to  us  and  bless  us,  more 
than  the  memories  of  sweet  old  songs !  They 
speak  to  us  in  the  tones  of  well -remembered 
voices ;  they  sound  with  the  touch  of  vanished 
hands ;  they  wake  the  sleeping  echoes  of  tran¬ 
quil  and  tender  days  and  deeds.  In  the  “Golden 
Milestone,”  he  of  Craigie  House,  whose  life 
was  a  life  of  good  will,  and  whose  poems  sing  of 
peace  like  a  choir  of  angels,  says: 

“We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations. 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures. 
But  we  cannot  buy  with  gold  the  old  associations.” 

Old  songs  are  shrines  of  old  associations.  Re¬ 
call  the  unconquerable  sweetness  of  some  dear 
old  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies.  Think  what  some 
old  hymns  mean  besides  their  words.  Remem¬ 
ber  ‘  ‘  Home  Sweet  Home.  ’  ’  These  speak  to  some¬ 
thing  in  us  that  lives  at  the  center  of  our  life. 
I  sometimes  think  of  my  life  as  a  scheme  of  con¬ 
centric  circles.  Some  things  reach  me  in  the 
outer  circles,  and  a  few  things  seek  me  and  find 
me  in  the  inner  circle.  Among  these  few  things 
are  some  old  songs. 

This  old  song,  from  which  one  single  strain 
fioats  to  us  to-day,  is  a  song  that  was  composed 
in  another  world,  but  made  for  this.  It  was 
sung  by  angels,  yet  it  was  not  about  them.  It 
was  sung  by  God’s  messengers,  yet  it  was  not 
about  God.  It  was  a  song  of  this  world — a  song 
of  men.  It  was  a  song  in  three  parte :  whereof 
the  first  part  told  how  men  may  lift  their  hearts 
to  a  God  above  them,  giving  Him  praise  and 
glory  in  the  highest  and  brave  thanksgiv'ng ; 
and  the  second  part  told  of  a  golden  age  of  peace 
on  earth,  for  which  men  shall  ever  hope,  in  the 
coming  of  which  men  shall  ever  believe : 

“  When  Peace  shall  over  all  the  earth 
Her  ancient  splendors  fling. 

And  the  whole  world  send  back  the  song 
Which  npw  the  angels  sing.” 

And  the  third  strain  of  that  sweet  old  song 
told  how  men  may  feel  toward  their  fellowmen ; 
how  there  may  be  the  thought  of  kindness,  the 
will  of  goodness  in  our  heart  toward  others;  how 
we  may  go  through  the  world  in  that  broad  and 
generous  spirit,  and  leave  behind  us  a  track  of 
love,  to  mark  the'  way  by  which  we  passed. 
“Good  will  toward  men!”  Is  it  not  truly  a 
strain  from  a  sweet  old  song,  and  are  we  not 
ready  on  this  Thanksgiving  morning  to  hear  it 
with  the  inward  ear? 

‘^‘Good  will  toward  men!”  What  is  there  in 
that  old  strain  so  sweet,  so  broad,  so  resonant 
of  good?  We  shall  know  as  we  study  its  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  verdant  midst  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  there  sprang,  so  says  the  record  of  the  Holy 
Oracle,  a  river,  flowing  {orth  to  water  all  the 
garden  ;  and  as  it  flowed,  it  parted  and  became 
four,  spreading  abroad  in  splendid  impartiality 
to  fertilize  the  whole  countryside.  Like  the 
current  of  that  full,  that  opulent  river,  breaking 
from  itself  for  very  plenitude,  to  fill  new  channels, 
is  the  fullness  of  the  strain  from  that  great  song 
of  old,  “Good  will  toward  men.”  As  it  flows 
toward  us  to-day,  it  is  a  tide  too  full  to  keep 
within  the  channel ;  it  breaks  into  four. 
Let  us  stand  awhile  to  follow  with  our  thought 
the  four  channels  of  that  sparkling,  fertilizing 
thought,  that  river  whose  springs  must  surely 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  where 
all  is  love.  When,  in  a  human  heart  there  truly 
lives  the  message  of  that  sweet  old  song,  “Good 
will  toward  men,  ”  what  does  it  mean  to  him 
who  understands  it?  It  means,  I  think,  these 
four  things :  To  think  the  best  of  others.  To 
wish  the  best  for  others.  To  do  the  best  to 


others.  To  make  allowance  for  the  incurably 
embittered. 

“Good  will  toward  men!”  It  is  to  think 
the  best  of  others.  Unconsciously,  or  con¬ 
sciously,  our  thought  of  life,  our  measure¬ 
ment  of  ideas,  our  judgment  of  persons  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  our  point  of  view.  And  how  strangely 
blended  are  the  forces  that  help  to  fix  and  to  as¬ 
sign  to  each  his  point  of  view.  Inheritance  con¬ 
tributes  its  influence,  and  temperament,  and  early 
training,  and  local  surroundings.  But  while  I 
note  and  acknowledge  the  presence  of  these  forces, 
beyond  our  control,  in  the  determination  of  our 
point  of  view,  far  be  it  from  me  to  grant  that 
the  chief  influences  governing  point  of  view,  in 
such  lives  as  I  now  address,  are  not  under  our 
own  control.  The  habits  of  thought  and  of  con¬ 
duct  which  we  permit  ourselves  to  form,  the 
companionships  we  cultivate,  the  books  we  read, 
the  kinds  of  intercourse  we  seek  with  our  fellow- 
beings  and  with  God,  control  our  thoughts  of 
life,  our  measurement  of  ideas,  our  judgment  of 
persons.  Especially  this  last:  our  judgment  of 
persons.  It  is  easy  to  put  the  message  of  the 
sweet  old  song  away,  and  by  the  way  we  live  to 
fix  a  view  point  where  we  cannot  think  the  best 
of  others.  I  had  a  friend  whose  capacity  for  dis¬ 
trusting  other  men  amounted  to  genius.  He 
could  see  double  motives  where  none  else  would 
suspect  them.  His  mind  was  like  an  X  ray. 
He  turned  it  on  the  words  you  said  and  the 
deeds  you  did;  and  lo!  he  found  a  skele¬ 
ton  inside  of  every  one  of  them.  As  this 
friend  lived  on,  it  ought  not  to  have  surprised 
him,  however  much  it  may  have  saddened  him, 
that  his  universal  distrust  of  other  men  forced 
his  best  friends  into  a  suspicion  of  himself,  as 
having  a  nature  which  may  have  been  constitu¬ 
tionally  true,  but,  twisted  by  long  malpractice, 
had  become  a  deformity.  Oh !  the  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  of  that  thought :  think  the  best  of 
others.  Remember  how  many  things  have  helped 
to  fix  your  view  point,  and  that  it  may  be  so 
with  others.  Believe  the  singleness  of  motive 
in  each  life  you  meet,  until  the  facte  on  the  other 
side  force  that  belief  away  from  you,  as  you  have 
given  it  forth  to  the  individual.  And,  as  the  great 
Master  said  to  His  disciples,  “When  they  perse¬ 
cute  you  in  one  oity,  flee  to  another;”  so,  when 
the  facts  drive  your  faith  from  one  person,  let 
your  faith  take  refuge  in  others ;  and  still  go  on 
your  way  thinking  the  best;  acknowledging  the 
sincerity  of  convictions  that  differ  from  your 
own,  and  broadly,  blessedly  remembering  how 
truly  life  may  seem  to  another  the  opposite  of 
that  which  it  seems  to  you. 

Good  will  toward  men !  It  is  to  wish  the  best 
for  others.  In  the  heart  of  that  sweet  old  song 
is  love  for  people.  And,  if  on  this  Thanksgiving 
morning,  there  be  one  thing  for  which  an  earthly 
man  may  bless  his  Heavenly  Father,  it  is  that 
the  music  of  that  far  off  strain  has  still  this  echo 
in  his  heart.  Love  for  people :  not  the  special¬ 
ized,  individualistic  affinity  of  one  life  for  an¬ 
other,  out  of  which  come  earth’s  closest  and  most 
precious  relationships ;  but  love  for  people  in  the 
broad,  universal  spirit  of  the  angel’s  song !  Good 
will ;  the  will  of  goodness  toward  men ;  the  in¬ 
terest  in  lives  as  lives ;  the  passion  for  humanity ; 
the  sensitiveness  to  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  of  the 
race !  For  one  who  is  ull  of  the  music  of  this 
thought,  and  behind  whose  living  is  this  per¬ 
petual  impulse ;  to  whom  the  small  failures  and 
the  small  successes  of  the  average  being  are  not 
contemptible,  but  great  and  meaningful ;  it  is 
most  difficult  to  realize  how  utterly  changed  the 
earth  is  in  the  eight  of  him  who  does  not  love 
people,  but  despises  them ;  who  does  not  de¬ 
light  to  help  people,  but  avoids  them  as  insuffer¬ 
able  nuisances.  He  moves  in  a  different  world; 
his  thoughts  are  different  thoughts;  his  joys  are 
different  joys.  Let  us  not  envy  him  who  has 
outgrown  his  love  for  people,  his  will  of  good¬ 
ness  toward  men ;  who  has  outlived  his  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  successes  of  others  and  his  sadness 


in  their  mistakes ;  to  whom  it  is  no  longer  joy 
to  wish  the  beet  for  the  lives  between  which  and 
his  own  there  may  be  no  other  bond  than  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  To  lose  one’s  love  for  hu¬ 
manity  is  to  endanger  one’s  love  for  Divinity. 
For  the  two  commands  are  bracketed  as  one : 
“Thy  God  with  all  thine  heart — Thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.” 

“Good  will  toward  men !  It  is  to  do  the  best 
to  others.  The  thought  begets  the  deed.  The 
good  will  leads  into  the  good  way.  The  life 
that  is  love  in  purpose  makes  the  life  that  its 
love  in  practice.  As  the  strain  from  the  sweet 
old  song  fills  this  place  this  morning,  it  brings 
with  it  many  recollections.  Many  kind  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  faces,  many  clear  and  cordial  voices, 
many  clean  and  generous  hands,  many  doers  of 
helpful  works,  come  back  with  the  sweet  old 
song.  And  these  are  they  in  whom  the  will  of 
goodness  dwelt,  shaping  their  thought  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  these  are  they  who  because  they  loved 
people  as  people,  conceived  and  did  many  works 
of  strengthening ;  these  are  they  who  showed  us 
in  their  time  how  much  one  life  may  do,  in  the 
aggregate  of  its  years,  when  the  steadfast  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  will  of  goodness  takes  the  small  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  passing  day  and  honors  them 
by  reverent  use.  Occasionally  when  a  friend 
passes  away,  the  sum  of  his  estate  is  found  to  be 
much  greater  than  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and 
we  wonder,  with  thankful  surprise,  how  he  could 
have  laid  by  so  much ;  but  it  is  a  more  beautiful 
marvel  to  me  how  great  is  the  aggregate  of  good 
wrought  by  a  single  life,  when  it  has  lived 
steadily  in  the  will  of  goodness  toward  men  I 
Thanksgiving  day  is,  for  me,  opulent  with  these 
delightful  recollections  of  lives  which,  being 
filled  with  love,  did  their  beet  to  others  in  the 
small  and  simple  measures  of  a  daily  doing,  and 
lo !  the  aggregate  result  at  the  end  was  a  marvel 
and  an  inspiration.  The  latest  of  these  delight¬ 
ful  recollections  is  consummated  to-day  in  the 
finished  work  of  a  most  refined  and  noble- 
minded  friend  whose  burial  service  shall  take 
place  this  evening;  who  in  a  spirit  of  love  for 
people  which  I  have  seldom  seen  suri>assed,  gave 
five  and  thirty  years  of  teaching  service  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York,  laying  down  her 
beloved  work  only  with  her  life.* 

“Good  will  toward  men  !”  It  is  to  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  incurably  embittered.  Nothing 
has  oftener  quenched  into  silence  the  echo  of 
the  sweet  old  songs  in  human  hearts ;  nothing 
has  oftener  made  men  doubters  of  their  brethren, 
than  contact  with  the  suspicious  and  the  em¬ 
bittered.  How  many  times  have  I  met  those 
who  had  lost  their  good  will  toward  men  by  a 
kind  of  secondary  infection,  being  poisoned  by 
the  bitterness  of  others.  Forced  to  live  within 
the  range  of  an  embittered  personality,  its  mor¬ 
bid  judgment  tainted  theirs,  and  the  chill  from 
a  sullen  heart  struck  to  theirs  and  made  it  cold 

*  The  reference  is  to  Miss  Henrietta  Katkameyer,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Brooklyn.  Miss  Katkameyer  was  at  the  time  of  her 
death  Vice-Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  86  in  the 
eleventh  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  posi¬ 
tion  she  had  been  transferred  at  her  own  request  in  1898 
from  the  Yice-Principalship  of  Grammar  School  No.  IS 
(now  No.  71)  in  the  same  ward.  She  entered  the  New 
York  Public  Schools  as  a  teacher  in  1861,  and  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  office  of  Vioe-PrinciiMl  since  1876.  Her  work, 
in  which  she  delighted,  was  the  preparation  of  young  girls 
for  the  Normal  College.  More  than  800  of  her  pupils 
have  entered  the  College,  87  of  whom  are,  or  have  been, 
teaching  in  the  eleventh  ward.  She  unquestionably 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  tried  and  successful  Gram¬ 
mar  School  teachers.  Her  literary  powers  were  of  a 
high  grade.  She  was  well  versed  in  Latin,  French  and 
German,  and  had  often  been  urged  to  devote  herself  to 
the  career  of  a  writer.  But  her  consecration  to  teach¬ 
ing  was  absolute.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to  relin 
qnish  that  pursuit  which,  to  her,  was  a  holy  vocation. 

Her  influence  was  eminently  beautiful  and  inspiring. 
Her  character  as  a  Christian  was  most  spiritual  and 
most  exalted.  It  is  fair  and  right  that  these  words  of 
commemoration  should  be  publicly  recorded.  Many 
will  bear  witness  to  their  truth. 

Chablib  Cuthbbbt  Hall. 
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But  oh !  how  compelling  is  the  eloquence  of  that 
angelic  song  ae  it  pleads  with  us  not  to  let  the 
taint  in  another’s  thought  poison  ours,  the  twist 
in  another’s  mind  deform  ours,  the  gloom  on  an¬ 
other’s  brow  cloud  our  world,  the  scorn  and 
enmity  in  another’s  heart  drive  us  into  the 
doubting  of  men.  Make  allowance  for  the  in¬ 
curably  embittered.  Pity  and  pray  for  those 
who  despitefully  use  you  and  use  the  world,  but 
take  them  at  their  true  value,  as  disappointed 
lives,  and  let  them  not  spoil  your  world,  let  them 
not  paint  out  your  rainbows,  let  them  not  fog 
your  sunshine,  let  them  not  shame  your  faith ! 
If  you  cannot  lift  them  up,  let  them  not  drag 
you  down !  Hear  them,  if  you  must,  as  they  tell 
you  all  men  are  liars,  then  turn  and  love  men 
more  than  ever ! 

And  so  have  we  followed  awhile  in  our  thought 
the  river  that  sprang  in  the  Garden  where  all 
is  love,  and  parted  into  four  as  its  fullness  broke 
channel  after  channel.  So  have  we  listened  a 
while  to  the  tidal  rush  of  this  grand  old  song  of 
“Good  will  toward  men’’  coming  down  from 
above  to-day  like  a  buoyant  burn  from  the 
mountain-head,  ploughing  in  its  joy  a  four-fold 
track  through  our  very  life:  “Good  will  toward 
men!’’  lo  think  the  best  of  others.  To  do  the 
beet  for  others.  To  do  the  best  to  others.  To 
make  allowance  for  the  incurably  embittered. 

Can  the  angels’  song  ever  have  meant  more  in 
any  age  than  it  means  in  this  age?  Can  the 
people  of  any  time,  or  of  any  land,  have  heard  a 
larger,  lovelier  teaching  than  we  hear  in  those 
great  words,  “Goodwill  toward  men,’’  as  they 
come  down  upon  us  on  this  Thanksgiving  morn¬ 
ing?  How  welcome  is  this  sweet  old  song  to  - 
day ;  so  old  and  yet  so  new ;  sung  to  so  many 
generations,  yet  seeming  to  be  meant  for  this 
generation ;  heard  under  so  many  skies,  beneath 
so  many  hags,  yet  speaking  so  marvellously  the 
thing  we  need  to  hear,  in  our  homes,  in  our 
neighborhood,  in  our  churches,  in  our  country  ! 

Good  will  toward  men!’’  It  is  the  song  for 
the  home.  O  chant  of  the  wingM  choristers, 
ring  through  our  homes  to-day !  Fill  them  with 
the  spirit  of  love :  of  love  that  exorcises  those 
demons  of  anger,  wrath,  malice,  bitterness,  evil 
speaking,  whose  presence  demeans  and  desecrates 
the  roof  that  shelters  them ;  of  love  that  banishes 
from  the  household  life  the  unkindly  comment, 
the  disparaging  jest,  the  blackening  rumor,  the 
social  scorn !  Fill  our  homes  with  broad  chari¬ 
ties  of  opinion,  with  generous  latitudes  of  judg¬ 
ment,  with  grateful  appreciation,  with  benign 
sympathy ! 

“Good  will  toward  men!’’  It  is  the  song  for 
the  neighborhood :  to  gather  the  latent  energies 
of  the  community  and  to  combine  them  in  yet 
more  devoted  service  of  humanity ;  to  kindle  a 
fresh  enthusiasm  for  human  lives;  to  quicken 
zeal,  not  for  our  own  success,  but  for  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  our  brother  men  ;  to  make  us  sensitive 
to  the  drawbacks  and  hindrances  which  haunt 
the  path  of  thousands.  Up  and  down  the  heathery 
Highland  glens,  in  the  old  days  of  Clan  rivalry, 
would  peal  the  shriek  of  the  pibroch,  and  at 
call  of  the  tumultuous  notes,  men  would  rise, 
armed  with  claymore  and  pike  and  dirk ;  and 
come  forth  to  maintain  ancestral  quarrels,  to 
make  wives  widows  and  little  children  fatherless. 
No  wrath-stirring  pibroch  hear  we  to-day,  fan¬ 
ning  the  fires  of  hatred ;  but  a  song  that  feeds  a 
nobler  fiame,  a  call  that  brings  manhood  out  for 
nobler  uses ;  the  song  of  brotherhood,  the  song 
of  helpfulness,  the  song  of  social  tenderness, 
the  song  that  lifts  the  mind  of  man  toward  the 
broad  humanity  of  the  Mind  of  Christ,  expand¬ 
ing  it  till  it  learns  to  care  far  more  than  its  own 
personal  well  being,  to  share  its  beet  thought 
with  less  favored  minds. 

“Good  will  toward  men!’’  It  is  the  song  for 
the  Church ;  and  may  that  sweet  old  strain  which 
hovered  over  the  world  before  there  was  a  Church 
of  Christ  to  hear  it,  be  heard  in  these  latter  days 
breaking  fwth  anew  in  the  midst  of  all  them 


that  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  ancient  and  un¬ 
natural  sounds  of  discord  are  dying  away,  that 
some  old  suspicions  and  animosities  are  passing 
into  forgetfulness,  and  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  has  ever  owned  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
is  making  some  advance  toward  a  communion  of 
mutual  good  will  and  confidence  and  fraternal 
recognition?  It  cannot  be  otherwise ;  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  this  unity  may  again  and  again  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  local  obstacles  and  local  misunder¬ 
standings  ;  the  signs  of  the  times  may  not  all 
seem  to  point  toward  this  larger  brotherhood 
within  the  Church ;  the  rasping  sound  of  dissent 
and  of  protest  may  break  in  here  and  there  to 
mar  the  fullness  of  the  sweet  old  song ;  but  the 
true  leaders  of  Christ’s  Church  have  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  speak  it  in  their  deeds  more  and 
more  distinctly.  And  the  people  want  it,  the 
people  love  it ;  for  the  good  will  of  Christians 
toward  each  other  is  the  necessary  fruit  of 
broadening  education,  and  the  necessary  effect 
of  clearer  views  of  the  Church’s  mission  to  the 
human  race. 

“Good  will  toward  men  !’’  It  is  the  song  for 
our  Country  on  this  most  memorable  Thanks¬ 
giving  day.  To  the  key  of  the  sweet  old  song 
we  desire  to  set  our  international  relationships 
and  our  national  affairs.  God  grant  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  Anglophobia,  that  most  insane 
of  passions!  Strife  between  England  and  our¬ 
selves  would  be  the  meaningless  cruelty  of  mad¬ 
ness.  We  need  England — God  bless  her! — and 
England  needs  us.  She  is  to-day  what  Emerson 
called  her  years  ago :  “England,  strong,  punctual, 
practical,  well-spoken  England.’’  Good  will 
toward  England  is  the  only  spirit  and  the  only 
song  worthy  of  American  dignity,  intelligence 
and  patriotism. 

And  the  same  sweet  song  should  sound  as  never 
before  through  this  mighty  convocation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  States  that  constitute  a  Union,  upon 
the  maintenance  of  which,  not  in  name  only  but 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  enormous  destinies  depend. 
In  the  solemn  crisis  through  which  we  have 
lately  passed,  a  crisis  that  would  have  brought 
open  revolution  in  a  nation  less  sane  and  generous 
than  our  own,  the  good  will  of  men  was  danger¬ 
ously  tested.  In  contending  for  that,  which,  to 
the  majority,  seemed  the  honor  of  the  Republic, 
it  was  necessary  to  condemn  with  vehemence 
the  opinion  and  contention  of  the  minority ;  and 
their  reply  was  not  the  soft  answer  that  turneth 
away  wrath.  But  if  the  first  Tuesday  of  this 
memorable  month  witnessed  a  contest  of  fierce 
antagonism,  this  last  historic  Thursday  should 
behold  that  truly  American  reaction,  the  intense 
rivalry  of  good  will ;  brother  witnessing  to 
brother,  that  whilst  we  may  differ  fiercely,  we  can 
also  forgive  gloriously ;  that  the  strength  of  con¬ 
trary  convictions  is  less  than  the  majesty  and 
the  might  of  common  interests ;  and  that  the  zeal 
of  partizanship  cools  beside  the  holy  heat  of  loy¬ 
alty  in  which  all  types  of  citizenship  are  fused  as 
one. 


Women  teachers  and  girl  scholars  were  of 
small  account  in  New  York  in  early  days,  writes 
Alice  Morse  Earle  in  the  Book  Buyer.  Girls 
did,  however,  attend  the  public  schools.  We 
find  Matthew  Hillyer,  in  1676,  setting  forth  in 
New  York  that  he  “hath  kept  school  for  children 
of  both  sexes  for  two  years  past  to  satisfaction.’’ 
Dame  schools  existed,  especially  on  Long  Island. 
In  Flushing  Elizabeth  Coperthwait  was  reckoned 
with  in  1681  for  “schooling  and  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren,’’  and  iin  1683  she  received  for  thirty  weeks’ 
schooling  of  “Martha  Johanna,’’  a  scarlet  petti¬ 
coat — truly  a  typical  Dutch  payment  A  school 
bill  settled  by  John  Bowne  in  Flushing  in  1695 
shows  that  sixpence  a  week  was  paid  to  the 
teacher  for  each  scholar  who  learned  reading, 
while  writing  and  ciphering  cost  one  shilling 
twopence  a  week.  This,  considering  the  usual 
wages  and  prices  of  the  times,  was  fair  pay 
enough. 


THE  FRONT  PORCH  MAN  IN  REPLY  TO 
HIS  TEMPERANCE  CRITICS. 

I  am  glad  the  editor  permitted  the  good  woman 
from  Michigan  “to  say  a  few  words’’  to  his 
readers  and  to  myself  concerning  my  references 
to  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

I  used  to  live  in  Michigan  myself,  and  possibly 
it  is  some  experiences  which  came  to  me  there 
in  temperance  work  which  have  led  me  to  place 
such  small  dependence  upon  any  form  of  civil 
law.  We  had  a  prohibitory  law  at  that  time  in 
Michigan,  and  I  have  seen  ladies  standing  guard 
in  and  about  saloons  with  regular  relief  pickets, 
watching  for  testimony  with  which  to  bring 
prosecutions  under  the  law.  Of  course  there 
were  some  convictions,  for  the  ladies  are  not  bad 
detectives  when  they  start  out  in  such  work. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  “the  Crusade’’  in  the 
seventies.  At  the  same  time  in  another  com¬ 
munity  I  saw  the  noble  work  of  the  ladies  and 
their  friends  carried  on  without  any  effort  at 
using  the  law.,,  I  remember  once  in  1874  being 
almost  hooted  out  of  a  county  convention  of 
temperance  workers  because  I  stood  out  alone 
against  a  resolution  in  favor  of  an  energetic 
prosecution  of  the  law.  I  knew  the  resolution 
was  a  hopeless  assertion  of  a  purpose  which 
could  not],be  carried  out  in  the  then  condition 
of’public  sentiment  in  that  community  and  it 
was  not.  Still  there  was  a  great  deal  accom¬ 
plished,  drinking  men  were  saved  and  many 
saloons  were  closed  without  the  slightest  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law,  fully  ae  many  as  in  the  other 
community  and  a  better  spirit  was  maintained. 

As  in  that  particular  convention  so  there  is  still 
in  many  places  a  great  deal  of  “talking  through 
your  hat’’  on  this  subject  of  temperance — talk¬ 
ing  for  mere  effect — when  the  problem  of  doing 
something  effective’ against  the  saloon  power 
and  on*behalfj[of  sobriety  and  a  better  enforce¬ 
ment  of  law  as  it  exists  is  a  far  more  difficult 
task  than  to  talk  loudly  and  establish  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  a  radical  reformer ! 

Oh,  yes !  my  good  woman,  I  have  for  more 
than  twenty  five  years,  as  a  minister,  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer  and  an  active  temperance  worker,  taken 
an  entirely  “unobstructed  view  of  conditions  as 
they  exist,’’  and  in  past  years  have  led  in  the 
organization  of  two  local  unions  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  have  observed 
closely  the  development  of  the  whole  movement. 
I  have  been  in  the  homes  of  drunkards  and  had 
them*Jn,|my  home.  I  have  literally  had  their 
arms  around  my  neck  and  as  their  helper  have 
received  ^their  filthy,  maudlin  kisses  on  my 
cheek,  not  as  a  figure  of  speech  but  in  disgust¬ 
ing  reality,  and  yet  I  have  never  repelled  one  of 
them,  though  I  have  often  talked  to  them  with 
exceeding  severity.  I  have  recorded  their  vows 
and  wiped  away  the  tears  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  intimacy 
with  the  work,  I  have  sometimes  almost  dared 
to  wish  that  I  had  omnipotent  power  with  which 
to  condemn  the  men  who  would  sell  the  fire  of 
hell^to  such  weaklings  I  With  these  experiences 
has  come  a  burning  indignation  against  the  im¬ 
potent  public  sentiment  which  can  permit  such 
things  to  go  on  so  nearly  unrestrained ! 

For  all  these  reasons  and  because  my  vision  is 
so  clear  “of  conditions  as  they  exist,’’  I  regret, 
beyond  expression,  that  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  has  taken  a  lower  stand  than 
formerly  and  are  putting  their  dependence  so 
largely  upon  the  weaker  methods  and  upon  meas¬ 
ures  which  must  disappoint  them  in  the  end. 
What  our  country  needs  just  now  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  temperance  cause  is  not  more 
legislation,  but  [more  regeneration.  We  have 
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more  legislation  now  than  the  people  will  use  in 
most  places.  The  root  of  this  trouble  does  not 
start  in,  though  it  runs  through,  the  open  saloon, 
but  it  starts  in  the  depraved  human  heart,  and 
if  the  saloon  were  destroyed  these  depraved 
hearts  would  invent  something  just  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  open  saloon.  This  must  not  be 
construed  as  a  plea  for  the  saloon.  It  is  a  plea 
for  more  radical  temperance  work  than  the  law 
can  ever  accomplish. 

But  while  this  Michigan  woman  as  well  as 
some  papers  in  this  State  have  taken  me  to  task, 
it  is  a  gratification  to  receive  the  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  others.  Among  these  endorsements  I 
will  here  quote  a  few,  beginning  with  a  brief 
note  from  the  editor  of  the  oldest  Temperance 
Society  and  paper  in  the  country : 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Publishing  House 

68  Reade  Street,  New  York,  Nov.  9, 1896. 

Rev.  Dr.  Douglas  P.  Putnam  : — My  dear 
Brother : — Thanks  for  your  letter  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist.  The  reform  must  be  carried  along  on 
Christian  lines  and  with  a  full  reliance  upon 
divine  aid.  Yours  truly,  James  B.  Dunn, 
Editor  National  Temperance  Advocate. 

Prom  a  Chicago  pastor  I  received  this: 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  your  brethren  in 
the  ministry  ail  uttered  a  hearty  amen  when 
they  read  your  article.” 

From  a  prominent  ministerial  member  of  one 
of  our  church  Boards  in  New  York  came  this 
incidental  remark  in  a  letter  on  other  subjects : 

“I  was  glad  to  see  your  article  about  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  meeting, 
lhank  you  for  your  deserved  and  outspoken 
criticism.  ” 

From  Pittsburgh  came  a  letter  which  amused 
me  immensely  from  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
“Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Alliance”  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  too  long  to  print  in  full, 
besides  she  says  some  very  positive  things  in  a 
very  emphatic  way  about  her  dear  sisters  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  with 
which  she  used  to  work,  which  would  not  look 
quite  nice  in  print  according  to  my  masculine 
taste.  She  says  she  is  “an  old  woman”  and 
“was  at  the  St.  Louis  National  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  Convention  in  1884, 
when  the  hitter  party  work  began.  At  that 
time  Miss  Willard  was  sure  her  third  party 
would  send  their  candidate  to  Washington  in 
1896.”  She  gives  mean  invitation  to  attend 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  to  be  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  this  month  and  announces  that  in  her  opin¬ 
ion  “these  Anti-Saloon  Leagues  are  the  coming 
power  in  the  temperance  cause,”  and  says  that 
in  October,  1895,  “Miss  W’illard  refused  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Anti -Saloon  Convention  that 
was  held  in  Washington  last  December,  yet  she 
recommended  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  What 
has  that  to  do  with  the  cause  of  total  absti¬ 
nence?” 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  wish  which 
this  Pittsburgh  lady  makes  in  this  letter,  con¬ 
cerning  the  leader  of  the  W’oman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  women  of  the  world,  but 
it  is  so  naively  put  and  is  so  harmless  a  wish 
that  I  must  repeat  it  here:  “I  often  wish 
that  Francis  E.  Willard  would  marry  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lord  and  stay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,”  and  then  she  refers  to  what  she  believes 
to  be  Miss  Willard’s  “great  injury  to  genuine 
temperance  work”  by  making  “some  of  her 
confiding  followers  believe  that  all  the  temper¬ 
ance  workers  in  these  United  States  are  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  and  the  Prohibition  Party.” 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  and  cannot  endorse  any  such  wished  for 
fate  to  befall  Miss  Willard,  unless,  forsooth, 
there  should  come  some  proper  indication  that  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  herself  1 

However  this  illustrates  what  may  be  expected 
when  our  women  get  fully  into  politics.  Just 
think  of  it !  They  would  get  rid  of  an  offensive 


opponent  by  consigning  her,  nolens  volens,  to 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  effete  nobility 
of  old  England  I 

But  my  good  woman  from  Michigan  enters  a 
complaint  that  “men  alone  have  the  ballot,  in 
all  save  three  States,  consequently  they  are  to 
blame  for  its  [the  saloon’s]  existence.” 

Has  Mrs.  Sloan  seen  the  statement  of  the 
argument  of  Mrs.  Crannell  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
before  the  committees  of  the  two  great  politi¬ 
cal  parties  this  year  at  St.  Louie  and  also  at 
Chicago,  against  the  adoption  of  a  plank  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  as  asked  for  by  the  suffragists 
at  the  hands  of  these  conventions?  I  can  quote 
here  only  a  part  of  her  argument  as  bearing 
on  the  temperance  question.  She  says : 

“Statistics  tell  us  that  while  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  increased  twenty  per¬ 
cent.  in  the  last  two  decades,  the  dram-drinking 
and  drug-taking  women  have  increased  500  ^r 
cent!  ^e  Christian  Advocate  is  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  before  the  high-license 
law  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  out  of  8,034  saloon 
licenses,  3,696  were  ^rant^  to  women  !  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  last  spring,  out  of  1,100  liquor  li¬ 
censes,  491  were  applied  for  by  women!” 

Then  as  to  the  practical  results  of  woman 
suffrage  where  it  has  been  tried,  Mrs.  Crannell 
makes  this  statement : 

“Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  Wyoming,  where 
women  have  voted  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  a  population  of  less  than  12,000.  I  am  lold 
that  in  Cheyenne  there  are  twenty-five  licensed 
gambling  houses,  and  that  saloons  are  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  any  other  kind  of  stores ;  and  it  has  been 
officially  stated  that  not  a  single  act  of  legisla¬ 
tion  aimed  at  the  betterment  of  the  human  race 
has  been  passed  in  )^oming  through  woman’s 
influence!  General  Thompson,  who  managed 
the  Democratic  campaign  in  Wyoming,  in  1^, 
said,  ‘The  women’s  vote  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  get,  and  the  easiest  thing  to  keep, 
and  the  easiest  thing  to  manipulate  of  any  ele¬ 
ment  in  politics.  ’  After  six  months’ residence 
in  Wyoming,  divorce  may  be  obtained  for  eleven 
reasons !” 

Do  these  facts  indicate  that  our  temperance 
redemption  is'so  very  certain  to  follow  the  use  of 
the  ballot  by  women? 

I  can  only  repeat  my  deep  conviction  that  what 
the  temperance  cause  in  our  country  needs  is, 
not  more  politics,  nor  more  voters,  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  nor  more  law,  but  more  agitation,  more 
witness  bearing  for  the  Gospel  and  Righteous¬ 
ness  and  more  blood-red  earnestness  in  saving 
men  and  women  from  sin  ! 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  quote  a  sentence 
from  a  letter  which  I  have  had  in  my  desk  for  some 
years  written  to  an  old  abolition  uncle  of  mine 
years  ago.  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  God  and 
the  American  people  will  some  day  get  rid  of  the 
liquor  traffic ;  but  how  I  can  no  more  imagine 
than  our  fathers  guessed  how  slavery  would  be 
destroyed  when  they  were  bearing  such  testi¬ 
mony  against  it  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago.  Here 
is  a  single  paragraph  written  to  Mr.  David  Put¬ 
nam,  Jr.,  at  Harmar,  Ohio: 

Ohio  Anti-slavery  OrricB,  Cincinnati,  Nov.  16  1889. 

*  *  *  The  doctor  comes  out  strongly  against 
a  political  organivation  in  the  next  paper,  and  I 
think  he  is  right,  especially  from  the  recent 
elections  in  New  York,  where  they  nominated  an 
independent  ticket.  Their  strength  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  is  contemptible,  but  as  a  spiritual 
power  is  “mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds. » >  *  *  * 

Your  friend,  Samuel  Hall. 

To  my  mind  the  analogy  between  these  two 
issues,  as  regards  this  matter  of  political  orgaiv* 
ization,  is  very  striking.  It  is  absurd  and  un¬ 
generous  to  claim  that  all  the  temperance  and 
anti-saloon  sentiment,  or  effort,  of  this  country 
is  mustered  under  the  banner  of  the  Woman’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union  and  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  Party !  The  effort  to  so  represent,  will  be 
increasingly  and  sweetly  resented,  while  we 
go  forward  patiently  doing  present  duty  as  best 
we  can,  confident  that  some  day  God  and  the 
American  people  will  find  some  way  for  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  Dec.  8, 1896. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Bj  Edward  P.  Sprague,  D.D. 

It  seems  hardly  just  that  for  a  series  of  years 
only  one  side  of  a  matter  in  our  church  admin - 
iptration  should  be  presented  and  pressed  upon 
attention.  If  a  change  is  perhaps  to  be  made, 
involving  a  radical  departure  from  long  contin¬ 
ued,  and  widely  established  usages,  it  were  at 
least  to  be  expected  that  a  general  discussion  of 
both  sides  of  the  matter  would  ensue.  Yet  this 
is  exactly  what  has  not  occurred  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  “reform”  in  administering  the  tempor¬ 
alities  of  our  church. 

Four  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  number  of 
overtures,  the  General  Assembly  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  inquire  “concerning  pre¬ 
valent  methods  of  managing  church  temporali¬ 
ties  by  means  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  ’  ’  and  to 
propose  measures  for  amendment,  “if  such  meth¬ 
ods  be  found  injurious  or  defective.”  The 
phraseology  of  the  overtures  was  peculiar,  as  if 
suggesting  the  presumption  that  the  prevalent 
methods  were  to  “be  found  either  injurious  or 
defective.”  For  four  successive  General  Assem¬ 
blies  this  continued  committee,  increased  last 
May  to  seven  ministers  and  eight  elders,  has 
had  the  ear  and  attention  of  the  church,  pre¬ 
senting  chiefly  one  side  of  the  question.  The 
committee  has  made  very  careful  investigation, 
and  has  secured  for  the  church  a  large  amount 
of  most  valuable  information.  For  which,  es¬ 
pecially  for  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts’s  exhaustive 
work  entitled,  “Laws  Relating  to  Religious  Cor¬ 
poral  ities,”  we  are  debtors. 

All  the  successive  reports  of  the  committee 
have  looked,  however,  towards  the  suggestion 
made  at  the  last  Assembly,  of  an  amendment 
to  our  form  of  government  declaring  that  the 
management  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  the 
church  “should  preferably”  be  committed  to  the 
deacons,  rather  than  to  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  that  where  it  may  seem  best  to  continue 
the  Trustees  they  should  “be  elected  from  the 
communicant  members  of  the  church.” 

Now  I  hold  no  brief  on  behalf  of  Boards  of 
Trustees,  and  am  not  wholly  convinced  but  that 
the  committee  may  be  right  in  their  views. 
Still  it  does  seem  strange  that  so  little  has  thus 
far  been  publicly  said  on  the  other  side.  These 
Trustees  have  no  recognized  ecclesiastical  stand¬ 
ing  in  any  of  our  church  courts.  They  cannot 
appear  on  their  own  behalf  before  the  Assembly. 
But  shall  the  case  have  no  full  hearing  therefore 
on  both  sides;  and  shall  we,  almost  without 
discussion,  proceed  to  adopt  an  amendment, 
the  mere  adoption  of  which  at  least  implies  that 
the  method  of  administering  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  by  these  gentlemen  has  been  some¬ 
way  either  “injurious  or  defective?”  Except¬ 
ing  an  extract  from  an  able  paper  read  by  the 
Hon.  John  Buchanan  before  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  Presbyterian  Ministerial  Association, 

I  have  met  with  little  that  squarely  champions 
the  cause  of  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  Buchanan  says,  “This  overture  boldly 
declares  that  it  will  set  aside  about  sixty-five 
thousand  active  workers  for  the  interests  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  manage  wisely 
and  well  more  than  ten  million  dollars  per  an¬ 
num,  without  a  defalcation,  and  give  their 
places  to  persons  called  ‘deacons.’  who  have  no 
authority  under  the  Scriptures  for  such  duties, 
and  very  frequently  neither  the  ability  nor  prep¬ 
aration  for  them.  ’  ’ 

Two  points  are  included  in  the  suggested 
amendment.  One  is  that  the  management  of  the 
temporal  affaire  of  the  church  “should  prefera¬ 
bly”  be  committed  to  the  deacons;  and  the 
other  is  that  where  Boards  of  Trustees  are  con¬ 
tinued  they  should  “be  elected  from  the  com¬ 
municant  members  of  the  church.”  Both  of 
these  points  require  careful  consideration,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  either  of  them,  and 
especially  the  second,  is  wholly  wise. 

There  are  to-day  some  nine  thousand  deacons 
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connected  with  our  Presbyterian  Churches,  one- 
third  as  many  as  the  number  of  elders. 

I  honor  the  deacons  in  our  church.  They  are 
godly,  devoted  Christian  men,  and  do  noble, 
efficient  work  in  caring  for  the  poor,  ministering 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  in  rendering  faith¬ 
ful  religious  service.  But  of  whom  is  the  dia- 
conate  usually  composed?  In  not  a  few  of  our 
churches  the  custom  is  to  elect  as  deacons 
younger  men,  who  shall  thereby  be  trained,  and 
prepared  for  the  more  responsible  duties  of  the 
eldership.  This  course  has  proved  itself  wise 
by  its  happy  operation.  In  other  churches  older 
men,  men  possibly  less  able  to  be  active,  or  lees 
versed  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  men  hon¬ 
ored  and  trusted  for  their  earnest  piety,  are 
made  deacons.  Now  would  it  be  wise  suddenly 
to  thrust  on  either  of  these  classes  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  large  temporal  interests?  Have  they, 
as  Mr.  Buchanan  asks,  either  the  ability  or 
preparation  therefor?  If  some  one  answer, 
“Elect  suitable  men  as  deacons, ’’ the  reply  is 
that  this  involves  a  reconstruction  of  the  diacon- 
ate  in  almost  all  our  churches — not  an  easy 
thing  to  effect — and  also  that  in  many  of  our 
churches  there  are  not  enough  suitable  com¬ 
municants,  outside  the  elder^ip,  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  Seemingly  the  only  way  in  which  this 
new  method  could  be  adopted  would  be  by  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  Presbytery  of  Newark  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  in  mind,  and  that  plan  the 
Committee  declared  to  be  “inexpedient.” 

The  second  matter,  however,  that  of  requiring 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  such  is  continued, 
to  be  “elected  from  the  comunicant  members  of 
the  church’  ’  is  fully  as  questionable  as  the  first. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  movement  in  the 
church  toward,  what  may  for  convenience  be 
termed,  Presbyterian  hieh-churchism.  At  the 
last  General  Assembly  an  overture  was  presented 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Kansas,  and  referred  to 
a  committee  which  is  to  report  next  year,  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Form  of  Government 
which  shall  limit  the  ones  entitled  to  vote  for 
the  election  of  a  pastor  to  the  communicants  in 
the  particular  church.  The  two  propositions, 
to  allow  only  communicants  to  vote  for  a  pastor, 
and  to  allow  none  but  communicants  to  be 
elected  as  Trustees,  look  in  the  same  direction, 
and  are  alike  objectionable. 

The  communicants  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
contribute  for  the  support  of  the  church  and 
the  salary  of  the  pastor.  In  every  congregation 
there  are  numbers  of  most  excellent  men,  true 
friends  of  the  church,  who  for  some  reason  have 
never  seen  their  way  clear  to  take  the  position  of 
communicant  members,  but  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  willing  to  give 
it  their  best  services.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal 
and  profoundest  moment  to  them  who  officiates  as 
pastor  in  the  church,  ministering  and  preaching 
the  Word  to  them  and  to  their  families.  Thus 
far  it  has  been  wisely  judged  by  the  church  that 
such  as  these,  regular  attendants  on  the  church 
and  contributors  for  its  support,  are  entitled  to 
have  share  in  the  selection  and  calling  a  pastor, 
and  in  directing  the  finances  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Surely  some  overwhelming  reason  must  be 
found,  b  fore  we  can  consent  to  such  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  change  as  to  deprive  these  persons  of 
the  share  in  church  affairs  which  has  for  gen¬ 
erations  been  allowed  them. 

And  what  good  and  abundant  reason  can  be 
adduced  for  the  other  change  proposed,  which 
would  allow  only  communicants  to  be  elected 
as  Trustees  ?  Such  a  change  would  deprive  the 
church  of  the  advantage  she  ever  needs,  of  the 
business  skill  and  ability  of  many  true,  gener¬ 
ous  and  willing  supporters.  If  we  receive  their 
gifts,  and  if  they  love  the  church  enough  to 
make  large  contributions  on  her  behalf,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  may  entrust  them  with  conducting  those 
affairs  of  the  church  into  which  they  put  portions 
of  their  wealth. 

In  almost  all  our  churches  the  question  is 


much  debated  to-day,  “How  can  we  beet  inter¬ 
est  the  men  of  the  congregation  in  matters  of 
the  church  ?”  In  answer  to  this  numberless 
almost  are  the  Leagues,  Guilds,  Clubs  and  Asso¬ 
ciations  that  have  been  started.  Shall  we,  at 
the  very  time  when  we  are  striving  for  a  practi¬ 
cal  answer  to  this  question,  shut  up  one  of  the 
avenues  of  interest  and  usefulness,  that  has  thus 
far  stood  open?  Many  a  pastor  has  found  abund¬ 
ant  reason  for  thankfulness  for  the  Trustees,  as 
a  Board  in  which  could  be  placed  and  nobly 
utilized  men  who  could  not  well  be  elected  dea¬ 
cons  or  elders. 

The  church  needs  the  services  of  these  men, 
even  while  they  are  not  yet  communicants.  The 
men  themselves  need  the  helpful  influence  of  this 
interest  and  responsibility  in  the  church,  an  in¬ 
terest  and  participation  which  may,  by  God’s 
blessing,  be  a  stepping  stone  to  open  confession 
of  Christ  and  membership  in  the  church.  Let 
us  honor  these  men  in  their  faithful  service. 
Let  us  retain  them  in  their  positions,  seeking 
thereby  to  draw  them  closer,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  sundering  the  tie  that  now  binds  them 
to  the  church. 

The  Committee  say  they  would  “not  under¬ 
estimate”  the  services  rendered  by  those  “who, 
while  not  themselves  coming  to  the  Lord’s 
Table,  show  their  sympathy  and  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  church  by  useful  service  as  Trus¬ 
tees.  ”  They  admit  that  “we  must  not  ignore 
the  existing  customs  and  usages  of  the  church, 
as  these  have  been  gradually  developed  and  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  successive  decisions  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  ”  and  that  the  laws  of  different 
States  are  “such  as  to  frustrate  any  sweeping, 
or  hasty  alteration  in  existing  methods  of  man¬ 
aging  temporalities.  ”  We  acknowledge  that  the 
l^ustee  “must  necessarily  continue  in  most  of 
the  States,  no  matter  what  action  be  taken  by 
the  church.”  Why  not  then,  frankly  admit 
that  the  present  methods  need  not  be  radically 
altered,  and  so  allow  another  continued  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Assembly  to  be  relieved  from  fur¬ 
ther  service? 

What  we  need,  as  the  very  most,  is  such  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Assembly,  or  such  an  addition  to 
our  Form  of  Government,  as  shall  according  to 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  Assembly 
cover  the  ground  by  “spwifying  what  recogni¬ 
tion,  duties  and  powers,  if  any,  officers  of  civil 
corporations  and  Trustees  holding  titles  under 
civil  law  to  the  property  of  our  various  congre¬ 
gations  should  be  given  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  ”  Let  us  retain  our  three  excellent  and 
distinct  Boards,  the  Elders,  the  Deacons  and 
the  Trustees,  simply  defining  more  thoroughly 
the  duties  and  relations  of  each.  The  three  are 
needed ;  the  three  are  distinct ;  and  the  three 
afford  opportunity  for  the  services  of  three  classes 
of  men  in  our  congregations. 

Salxm,  K.  Y.  Dec.  1896. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Green  Hill  Church  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
celebration  of  its  semi-centennial.  The  Rev.  A. 
W.  Williams  is  acting  pastor,  and  last  Sunday 
morning  he  delivered  an  historical  sermon,  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  church  from  its  early  be¬ 
ginnings.  The  mission  Sunday-school  from 
which  this  church  grew  was  established  seventy 
years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Brown,  who 
was  then  only  a  lad.  The  organization  of  a  church 
took  place  fifty  years  since.  The  first  pastor 
was  the  venerable  Rev,  W.  W.  Taylor,  now  of 
Wilmington,  Del.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Street,  who  also  labored  with  much 
success.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Rev.  Frank 
L.  Robbins  became  pastor,  continuing  for  seven 
years  until  he  was  called  to  become  pastor  of  the 
new  Oxford  Church.  After  him  came,  in  turn, 
the  Revs.  G.  F.  Wiswell,  Julius  A.  Herold, 
Perry  S.  Allen,  and  S.  Banks  Nelson.  The 
church  is  not  large  at  present,  but  seems  to  be 
in  good  condition  under  the  wise  leadership  and 
good  preaching  of  Mr.  Williams. 

The  evangelistic  work  goes  on  with  much 
promise.  Last  Monday  the  central  meetings 
were  transferred  from  the  old  Epiphany  Cliurch 
to  the  Winter  Circus  building,  which  is  more 
commodious.  The  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
D.D.,  ia  preaching  daily,  and  there  are  many 
requests  for  prayer.  Dr.  Chapman  has  peculiar 
qualifications  for  evangelistic  work.  His 


preaching  is  tender  and  persuasive,  and  he  has 
great  power  in  winning  men  to  a  decision.  He 
is  well  known  over  the  country,  having  con¬ 
ducted  evangelistic  services  in  many  of  our 
cities  and  larger  towns.  Several  other  evan¬ 
gelists  are  still  at  work  in  the  city,  and  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  progress  in  a  number  of  the  chur¬ 
ches.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the  holidays,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  wide-spread  in¬ 
terest  may  be  developed. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  session 
last  Monday  afternoon.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Agnew 
was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Church,  to  accept  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Board  of  Ministerial  Relief.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
T.  Taylor  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Washington  and  accepted  the  call  from  the  Gas¬ 
ton  Church.  Arrangements  were  made  for  his 
installation  toward  the  close  of  the  month. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Andrews, 
D.D.,  died  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  December  1, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Dr.  Andrews  was 
well  known  in  this  city,  having  spent  much  of 
his  time  here  during  several .  recent  years.  He 
was  long  an  honored  minister  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  since  1863  has  been 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Andrews  was 
Chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteers,  during  our  Civil 
War.  He  was  a  good  preacher  and  a  useful  man. 

There  was  a  fire  in  the  Beacon  Church,  Sunday, 
Dec.  6.  At  the  close  of  the  morning  service  it 
was  discovered  that  one  part  of  the  building 
was  burning.  The  firemen  had  a  hard  battle  but 
saved  the  house  before  very  serious  damage  had 
been  done. 


Sunday  afternoon,  December  13,  the  new  Al¬ 
bert  Barnes  Memorial  of  the  First  Church  was 
dedicated.  This  noble  building  has  been  erected 
for  the  use  of  the  Sunday-school  of  this  church. 
For  some  years  the  project  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration.  On  May  23,  last,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid,  and  now  the  beautiful  building  has 
been  completed.  It  is  “erected  in  loving  re¬ 
membrance  of  one  who  for  forty  years  faithfully 
labored  among  this  people,  and  whose  pen  was 
ever  busy  in  making  plain  God’s  holy  Word 
to  all  who  read  his  commentaries — the  Rev. 
Albert  Barnes.  ’  ’ 

The  ground  area  of  the  building  is  sixty-six 
by  thirty  feet.  The  auditorium  occupies  almost 
the  entire  space,  including  class  rooms,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  main 
room  by  sash  doors  which  rise  and  lower. 
There  is  a  handsome  library  and  reading  room 
for  week  day  use.  There  is  a  fine  infant  class¬ 
room.  In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium  well 
lighted  and  ventilated  and  fitted  up  with  the 
best  modern  appliances.  The  building  is  heated 
by  steam.  The  cost  of  ground,  building  and 
furnishing  is  $70,000. 

The  program  for  the  dedication  exercises  on 
Sunday  included  a  History  of  the  Sabbath- 
school  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  has  been  superin¬ 
tendent  for  fifteen  years ;  dedicatory  prayer  by 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  George  D.  Baker,  D.D., 
and  addresses  by  the  Revs.  J.  Addison  Henry, 
D.D.  and  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.  Monday 
evening  addresses  are  to  be  made  by  the  Rev. 
George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  of  Princeton  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  and  the  Hon.  John  Wanamaker. 
On  Friday  evening  there  will  be  a  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  the  young  people  of  the  church, 
when  addresses  will  be  made  by  John  Sparhawk 
Esq. ,  and  Dr.  Baker,  and  responses  are  expected 
from  five  young  men  of  the  Young  People’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Griffiths’  History  of  the  Sabbath  School 
furnishes  many  suggestive  facte.  The  school 
was  begun  in  1815  and  Mr.  Griffiths  tells  the 
story  of  its  early  work  and  its  growth  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 
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The  Independent  regards  Herbert  Spencer  as 
a  man  whoee  words  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
weighing  before  one  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
exhausted  his  meaning,  and  continues : 

We  would  not  venture  to  hold  him  responsible 
for  all  that  a  first  glance  at  his  last  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume  seems  to  imply  as  to  his  final 
relations  with  theism.  We  hope  that  these  last 
words  will  prove  as  reassuring  as  they  seem. 
His  remark  that  “The  power  that  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  conciousness  is  but  a  differently  condi¬ 
tioned  form  of  the  power  which  manifests  itself 
beyond  consciousness,  ’  ’  sounds  like  the  tumbling 
over  of  the  whole  basis  of  the  agnostic  philoso- 
*phy.  What  it  means  when  rendered  out  of  the 
dry  technicalities  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  phraseology 
is  that  self-conscious  personality  in  man  implies 
self-conscious  personality  in  the  power  above 
man.  In  what  man  is  he  sees  the  refiection  of 
what  the  power  that  rules  the  universe  is.  This 
may  not  be  theism,  but  it  is  a  long  step  toward 
it.  If  not  the  whole  it  is  the  greater  half.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  a  jump  away  from  agnostic 
negatives  to  some  solid  CTOund  of  hopeful  belief 
and  con'^dence.  Its  effect  on  Mr.  Spencer  is 
very  striking.  It  brin^  him  into  better  and 
more  sympathetic  relations  with  the  organized 
religious  life  of  Christendom  and  with  religion. 
He  IS  not  as  much  afraid  of  anthropomorphism 
as  he  once  was.  He  does  not  believe  that  faith 
in  the  Eternal  can  be  eliminated  from  the  human 
mind  nor  a  humanitarian  cult  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  worship  of  God.  Whether,  after , 
all,  he  has  disengaged  himself  wholly  from  a 
pantheistic  view  of  Nature,  we  will  not  under¬ 
take  to  say.  If  the  personal  consciousness  of 
man  as  existing  in  the  individual  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  trustworthy  indication  of  what  the 
power  is  that  lies  beyond  consciousness  and 
above  it,  theism  and  not  pantheism  would  seem 
to  be  Mr.  Spencer’s  goal. 


The  Standard-Union  of  Brooklyn  is  at  pains 
to  notice  the  fact  that  New  York  is  to  have  a 
restaurant  where  “tipping’’  will  be  forbidden; 

The  local  journal  announcing  it  adds,  rather 
unnecessarily  it  would  seem,  that  “it  will  be 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city.’’  The 
explanation  is  made  that  it  is  under  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  auspices,  and  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  vicinity. 
Also,  that  many  of  the  waiters  and  attendants 
will  be  students. 

That  restaurant  ought  to  be  popular  among  the 
scholars,  who  usually  have  slim  purses.  The 
fact  that  tipping  is  not  allowed  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  living  wages  are  paid  to  the  at¬ 
tendants,  according  to  the  American  system. 
Tipping  is  a  foreign  importation,  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  an  abuse,  one  that  should  be  frowned 
upon  and  abolished.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
customer  of  a  restaurant,  “eating  house,’’  or 
hotel,  who  has  paid  for  his  food,  and  he  usually 
pays  all  it  is  worth  and  a  good  deal  more,  sim¬ 
ply  because  be  cannot  help  it,  should  be  expected 
to  pay  for  having  it  brought  to  him  by  the 
servants  of  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  who  is 
supposed  to  employ  servants  and  pay  them  for 
that  service. 

A  “tip’’  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to  the 
servant,  either  to  supply  more  than  a  customer 
pays  for,  or  to  devote  more  attention  to  him  than 
other  guests  receive,  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  as  in  many  places  waiters  seem  to  expect 
and  demand  it,  the  custom  is  an  imposition  on 
the  guest.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  example  of  this 
new  restaurant  will  prove  contagious. 


The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  South 
Carolina,  December  10th,  records  this  new 
weather  experience : 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  some 
delay  in  the  issue  of  our  paper  last  week.  We 
were  caught  in  the  blizzard  and  very  much  hin- 
der€)d  in  our  work  by  the  sudden  change  of 
temperature  and  the  blocking  up  of  travel. 
Some  of  our  compositors  could  not  reach  the 
office,  the  ink  got  obstinate  through  cold,  and 
the  rollers  of  the  press  also  gave  trouble.  The 
fact  is  that  nobody  was  prepared  for  such  a 
sudden  invasion  of  arctic  cold,  for  we  had  been 
having  almost  summer  temperature  when  the 
thermometer  went  down  over  forty  degrees  and 
the  snow  fell  for  the  whole  day,  covering  the 
ground  nearly  a  foot  deep.  But  in  spite  of  the 
cold  the  Southern  sun  has  again  asmrted  its 
power,  and  we  have  had  several  beautiful  days 
since,  though  the  snow  is  still  lying  in  great 
masses  in  the  shade.  We  are  thankful  to  nave 


come  through  such  an  unusual  experience  with 
no  real  trouble,  and  only  a  little  inconvenience. 

During  the  severe  storm,  a  wandering  painter 
from  Pennsylvania  turned  up  and  s^ed  for 
something  to  eat  He  had  come  South  expecting 
to  find  a  mild  climate,  and  was  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  and  shocked  to  find  himself  facing  the 
fury  of  a  storm  which  would  compare  well  with 
many  a  Northern  snow.  Persons  &om  the  North 
travelling  down  this  way  will  always  do  well  to 
birng  their  wraps  with  them. 


The  Advance  says  that  Governor  Pingree  of 
Michigan  will  be  watched  with  a  national  inter¬ 
est  as  no  governor  has  been  for  many  years : 

His  determination  to  carry  on  the  war  upon 
corporations  which  he  has  waged  with  consider¬ 
able  success  as  mayor  of  Detroit,  into  the  state 
administration  will  probably  give  rise  to  a  nota¬ 
ble  struggle.  His  program  is  as  follows: 

1.  Doing  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  conventions 
for  local  officers,  and  giving  the  people  themselves 
a  direct  vote  in  primary  elections  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  candidates. 

2.  Two-cent  fares  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  lower 
peninsula. 

3.  Taxation  of  railroad  property  same  as  other 
property. 

4.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  the  inter¬ 
state  commerce  law  to  commerce  ^thin  the  state,  to 
secure  to  farmers  and  shippers  the  advantages  of 
the  competition  in  places  not  having  several  lines  of 
railroad. 

5.  Submit  to  popular  vote  the  granting  of  street 
railroad  and  other  quasi-public  franchises  as  a 
check  upon  the  corruption  of  aldermen  and  other 
city  officials. 

6.  The  suppression  of  trusts  and  monopolies  as  far 
as  the  state  can  go  in  that  direction. 

7.  Laws  against  over  capitalization  of  corporations, 
and  swindles  committed  by  promoters. 

8.  Laws  against  the  coercion  of  voters,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  prevent  corporations  of  a  public  char¬ 
acter,  like  railroads  and  banks,  exerting  undue  in¬ 
fluence  in  elections. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  inherently  unrea¬ 
sonable  about  these  proposals,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  that  for  two  cent  railroad  fares, 
which  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  running 
expenses  of  this  branch  of  railroad  service  to 
decide.  There  are  rumors  that  a  powerful  cor¬ 
poration  lobby  will  be  at  Lansing  to  oppose  any 
and  all  of  Governor  Pingree’s  pet  projects. 
Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  from  the  point 
of  public  policy  or  their  private  interests.  The 
just  popular  indignation  at  the  high  handed  ac¬ 
tion  of  great  combinations  of  capital,  such,  for 
example,  as  that  of  the  coal  trust  in  arbitrarily 
restricting  output  and  raising  prices,  or  that  of 
the  railroads  in  systematically  defying  the  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  laws,  is  accountable  for  much 
of  the  readiness  to  jump  at  ill-judged  measures 
of  relief.  Governor  Pingree  is  the  logical  result 
of  lawlessness  in  high  places,  and  if  those  who 
occupy  those  places  have  learned  nothing  of  late 
in  regard  to  respect  for  law  and  fair  dealing,  it 
will  be  unfortunate  both  for  them  and  for  the 
country, 

'  ♦ 

The  Jewish  Messenger  holds  that  Judaism  is  a 
simple  religion,  a  fresh  and  living  faith,  not 
“an  effete  legalism.’’  Let  the  Talmud  answer, 
it  says,  “in  the  oft-quoted  but  wonderfully  sug¬ 
gestive  passage  in  Mdkkoth'  ’ : 

“By  God’s  command  Moses  wrote  613  com¬ 
mandments  for  Israel,.  David  comprised  them 
in  eleven,  in  Psalm  xv.,  where  the  qualities  are 
specified  of  the  man  who  enters  Gm’s  taberna¬ 
cle.  Isaiah  (xxxiii.  15)  reduced  them  to  six. 
Micah  comprised  them  in  three — justice,  mercy, 
humility.  Isaiah  further  reduced  them  to  two : 
Observe  justice  and  love  (Ivi.  1).  Habbakuk 
reduces  them  to  one:  “The  just  shall  live  in 
his  faith.  ’’ 

This  passage  is  more  than  a  sp^imen  of  rab¬ 
binical  wit.  The  Talmud  desired  to  reveal 
therein  a  profound  truth — the  fact  of  Judaism 
being  a  simple  religion,  whose  worth  depended 
not  on  ceremony  but  conduct,  whoee  strength 
lay  not  in  613  statutes  but  in  the  individual 
faith  and  life. 

And  could  a  religion  be  simpler  than  ours? 
It  is  simple  in  its  one  and  only  article  of  belief 
—God’s  unity.  It  is  simple  in  its  declaration 
of  the  unity  and  brotherhora  of  mankind.  It  is 
simple  in  its  ethical  teachings  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  civilized  life.  It  is  simple  in  its 
avoidance  of  mysteries  and  its  exhortations  to 
independent  thought — a  marked  feature  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  simple  in  its  atmos¬ 
phere;  it  does  not  invite  religious  hysteria  or 
tolerate  piety  in  convulsions.  It  is  simplest  of 
all  in  its  theology— it  has  none. 

We  do  not  deny  that  Judaism  to-day  fails  to 
present  itself  to  many  of  us  in  its  simple  form, 
where  we  allow  the  gem  l^ueathed  to  us  to  be 
BO  tarnished  that  its  original  simplicity  is  well- 


nigh  unrecognizable,  we  have  only  ourselves  to 
blame.  And  this  reproach — due  largely  to  con¬ 
tinued  persecution  and  unjust  laws — we  Jews 
who  live  in  happier  climes  must  seek  forever  to 
remove  by  advocating  and  observi^  a  Judaism 
which  shall  be  simple  in  fiiith,  in  lire,  in  aspira¬ 
tion. 

The  Observer  concludes  as  follows  under  the 
caption,  “Too  Much  Love’’ : 

Whatever  else  may  be  vague  and  nebulous  in 
this  world,  the  fact  that  Christianity,  or  Christ, 
drew  the  sharpest  line  of  cleavage  between  good 
and  evil,  the  false  and  the  true,  and  totablished 
new  standards  of  discrimination  and  measure¬ 
ment,  is  not  vague.  The  condemnation  of  the 
scribM  and  Pharisees  and  the  rebuke  of  Peter 
do  not  lack  directness  and  explicitness.  There 
is  no  verbal  chloroform  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the 
Corinthians,  nor  in  Christ’s  denunciation  of 
the  Laodiceans.  The  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
did  not  begin  his  speeches  with  palaver  about 
love,  nor  dull  the  edge  of  his  appeal  for  repent¬ 
ance  by  a  half-apology  for  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  at  all.  In  the  very  directness  of  its  call 
to  the  human  heart  lies  the  wisdom  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  It  demands  clear  language  and  explicit 
statement,  and  nothing;  can  be  more  fatal  to  its 
progress  than  to  gloss  it  over  with  an  ornamental 
covering  of  amiable  phrases.  The  idea  that  to 
be  acceptable  it  must  be  diluted  with  syrup 
until  it  resembles  nothing  in  particular,  that 
every  statement  of  truth  must  be  disguised  with 
sugar-coating,  that  the  sword  of  the  ^irit  is  a 

food  thing  for  show,  but  not  for  use,  is  a  blun- 
er  far  surpassing  all  others  in  its  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  uliere  is  nothing;  less  Christian  than 
the  putting  foremost  the  kind  of  spiritual  soft- 
solder  which  demands  no  directness  of  language, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  vigorous  and  lucid  ex¬ 
pression  of  convictions  which  do  demand  ex¬ 
plicit  language.  The  truth  spoken  with  the 
whole  heart  will  be  accepted  as  the  touth  in 
love  without  prefatory  assurance  that  it  is  so 
spoken. 

The  Watchman  has  this  to  say  of  “The  Plight 
of  Kansas’  ’ : 

The  plight  in  which  the  State  of  Kansas  finds 
itself — population  and  value  of  property  dimin¬ 
ishing,  the  public  debt  increasing,  and  the 
credit  of  the  State  at  a  minimum — is  not  due, 
as  the  Populist  leaders  of  the  State  at  their 
conference  of  the  25th  agrreed — to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  the  insurance  and  investment  companies 
which  have  loaned  money  and  made  investments 
in  the  State,  but  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  principally  due  to  the  wild  theories  of  the 
Populists,  who  ^ve  gained  control  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  State  Government.  A  single 
illustration  will  suffice.  Judge  Frank  I^ter, 
who  has  just  been  chosen  as  Chief-Justice  of 
the  State  by  a  majori^  of  3,500,  stated,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  1891,  that  “the  owner  of 
property  does  not  possess,  with  reference  to  such 
property,  an  equality  of  right  with  the  user  of 
it,  and  upon  tne  truth  of  that  proposition,  let 
me  say  to  you.  People’s  party  men,  rests  the 
entire  fabric  of  your  political  platforms  and 
your  demand  for  industrial  reforms.’’  This 
quotation  from  this  speech  was  sown  broadcast 
over  Kansas  in  the  last  campaig;n.  When  Judge 
Doster  found  that  this  quotation  was  injuring 
him  in  some  quarters  he  strove  to  break  its 
force  by  limiting  the  phrase  “owner  of  prop¬ 
erty’’  to  public  or  quasi-public  corporations, 
which  it  IB  more  popular  to  attack.  But  the 
original  statement  was  before  the  people,  and 
on  that,  however  interpreted,  he  was  elected 
Chief-Justice  of  Kansas.  After  this  exploit  of 
the  Kansas  voters  it  does  not  look  at  all  strange 
that  men  who  have  loaned  money  in  Kansas 
should  be  taking  steps  to  get  it  back,  and  that 
the  credit  of  Kansas  should  be  somewhat  under 
suspicion. 

The  Christian  Advocate  of  Nashville  finds  its 
charity  enlarged : 

Advancing  years  has  taught  us  to  be  more 
lenient  than  we  once  were  in  forming  and  ex¬ 
pressing  adverse  judgments  concerning  our  fel¬ 
low-men.  In  our  youthful  days  we  had  no 
doubt  but  that  every  man  who  misrepresented 
facts  was  a  liar ;  but  we  know  now  that  this  was 
an  extreme  and  uncharitable  view.  Many  men 
get  a  reputation  for  inveracity  because  they  have 
no  conception  of  the  force  and  carrying  power  of 
words.  Their  failure  to  speak  the  exact  truth 
results  not  so  much  from  an  evil  heart  as  from 
an  incapacity  to  measure  the  meaning  of  ‘their 
own  language.  All  the  same,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  argue  with  them  The  process  might 
go  on  forever  without  approaching  a  conclusion. 
Any  attempt  to  convince  them  of  their  errors 
is  simply  wasted  breath.  The  better  policy  is  to 
pay  no  attention  to  what  they  say. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Bible  Study  Union. 


The  Teachings  of  Jesus. 


81TNDAY,  DECEMBEB  27.  1896. 

The  lessons  of  both  the  Bible  Study  Union 
and  the  International  Series  for  this  week,  being 
Reviews,  are  omitted  according  to  our  usual 
custom.  Next 'year  we  shall  take  up  the  Bible 
Study  Union’s  new  senes  on  The  Three  Great 
Apostles,  Peter,  Paul  and  John,  in  connection 
with  the  International  Series,  which  will  be 
Studies  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  two 
courses  will  be  beautifully  complementary  of 
one  another,  and  teachers  of  either  series  are 
strongly  advised  to  study  both  expositions  as 
they  will  appear  from  week  to  week  on  this 
page.  The  Bible  Study  Union  series  is  in  a 
sense  a  new  departure,  being  a  course  of  bio¬ 
graphical  study.  The  endeavor  will  be  to  make 
the  personality  of  each  of  the  three  great  apos¬ 
tles  stand  out  in  clear  and  broad  outlines,  so 
that  it  shall  become  clear  how  the  individual 
characteristics  and  personal  exjieriences  of  each 
affected  his  work,  and  had  their  part  in  the  as¬ 
signment  of  each  by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  his  especial  field  of  activity  and  infiuence. 
Such  a  presentation  of  the  personality  of  the 
chief  characters  in  the  Apostolic  Church  will 
form  the  best  possible  background  for  the  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  the  history  of  that  Church 
as  given  to  students  of  the  International  Series 
in  selections  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Mrs.  Okorox  H.  MoGrxw,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Supt. 

OUK  THANKSGITING. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  our 
appeal  in  the  Thanksgiving  papers  and  suffered 
with  us  at  the  thought  of  an  empty  treasury  and 
larder  at  that  bountiful  season,  we  must  tell 
them  the  sequel,  which  has  strengthened  our 
faltering  faith,  for  at  the  very  last  minute 
money  and  provisions  fiowed  in,  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  forty-one  dinners,  and  I  have  just  been 
reading  the  Superintendent’s  report  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  given  in  homes  where  no  cheer  would 
have  come  to  mark  the  season  but  for  these 
welcome  baskets. 

In  most  cases  they  went  to  widows  or  women 
with  sick  husbands.  In  one  home  the  man’s 
work  had  been  irregular  and  there  were  five 
boys  whom  the  mother  pathetically  reported  as 
“always  hungry.’’  One  poor  widow,  “brave, 
delicate,  hard  working,  supports  eight  children 
under  fourteen  by  office  cleaning,  two  boys  help¬ 
ing  a  little  by  selling  papers.’’  Another  “little 
old  widow  takes  care  of  three  little  orphan  grand¬ 
sons. ’’  Still  another  who  does  washing  to  sup¬ 
port  her  five  little  children  and  “has  malaria 
and  rheumatism  from  living  in  a  damp  cellar,’’ 
sent  such  a  grateful  postal  card  to  Miss  Mayer. 
Another  with  three  girls  has  been  “living  on 
$2.50  a  week,  earned  by  the  eldest  girl,’’  and  an 
occasional  dollar  she  could  earn  herself.  One 
supports  “three  young  children  and  an  old  aunt 
who  looks  after  the  little  ones  while  she  goes 
out  to  scrub  or  wash.’’  Another  with  three 
children  is  in  poor  health,  “has  worked  herself 
out.’’  What  a  story  is  told  in  those  four  little 
words !  Still  another  sick  widow  has  five  chil¬ 
dren,  “the  eldest,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  has  recently 
married,  and  the  small  earnings  of  her  young 
husband  are  all  they  have  to  depend  upon.  ’’ 

One  family  took  the  chicken  to  make  broth  for 
the  husband  and  father,  who  had  been  three 


years  ill  with  consumption,  and  were  so  grateful 
to  give  him  that  one  good  meal,  for  it  was  his 
last,  he  died  the  next  day.  And  so  we  could  go 
on  through  the  whole  list,  for  as  I  glance  down 
the  page,  the  need  in  each  case  seems  more 
pressing  than  the  last.  We  were  most  grateful 
for  these  donations  that  came  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  but  if  they  could  have  come  a  few  days 
earlier,  or  a  note  saying  that  they  would  be 
sent,  it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  Miss 
Mayer  to  arrange  for  the  different  families  and 
to  make  the  supplies  go  further,  and  we  ear¬ 
nestly  hope  he  Christmas  donations  will  come 
in  time.  We  need  them  sadly,  for  as  there  are 
still  some  unpaid  bills,  we  can  take  no  money 
from  our  general  fund  for  festivities,  and  there 
are  many  families  looking  to  us  for  their 
Christmas  cheer ;  and  as  for  the  same  reason  we 
have  no  visitor  to  help  us  this  year,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  Mies  Mayer  to  label  and  set 
apart  all  the  gifts  in  the  last  two  or  three  rush¬ 
ing  days.  Any  boxes  coming  the  week  before 
will  be  doubly  useful  and  welcome,  and  we  only 
ask  you  to  remember  that  all  these  half  fed  little 
ones  in  their  poor  homes  are  watching  just  as 
eagerly  for  that  mysterious  visit  of  dear  old 
Santa  Claus  as  the  more  favored  children  in  our 
own  happy  homes.  Do  not  let  us  disappoint 
them ! 


consideration. 

These  are  the  times  when  we  should  all  learn 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  consideration. 
Christmas  shopping  is  wearing,  tiresome  work 
to  the  shopper,  may  be,  but  it  is  nothing  in 
comparison  to  what  it  is  to  the  ones  who  wait  on 
the  crowd  of  customers  and  bargain  hunters. 
Go  into  one  of  our  large  stores  and  watch  the 
ways  of  those  who  are  looking  for  Christmas 
purchases.  It  is  not  always  those  with  the  out¬ 
ward  garb  of  ladies  who  are  the  true  ladies. 
How  impatiently  they  speak  to  the  girl  behind 
the  counter,  how  often  they  put  her  to  great 
inconvenience  and  trouble  by  unnecessarily  ask¬ 
ing  to  look  at  goods  they  have  no  intention  of 
buying. 

Perhaps  in  no  place  is  the  true  Christian 
spirit  recognized  more  surely  than  in  this  time 
of  holiday  shopping.  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  “I 
am  sorry  I  troubled  you,  but  I  don’t  find  what 
I  want,  ’  ’  to  the  patient  one  who  has  tried  her 
best  to  please  and  make  a  sale.  A  little  kindly 
nod  of  recognition  for  pleasant  service,  and  a 
“thank  you,  ’’  is  a  short  but  efficient  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  things  easier  and  brighter  for  those  who  at 
beet  have  such  trying  service. 

It  is  a  Christ-like  service  in  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances  to  make  life  easier  for 
others  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  There 
are  so  many  sides  of  this  beautiful  holiday  time. 
One,  radiant  with  Christmas  trees,  bright  holly 
berries,  beautiful  gifts,'happy  children  coming 
with  loving  holiday  greetings  to  dear  ones  in  the 
cheery  home,  filled  with  ail  the  necessary  com¬ 
forts. 

Another  side  here ;  even  the  sunshine  can 
scarcely  find  a  place  to  shine  into  the  window, 
empty  stockings  hanging  in  the  early  break  of 
day  at  the  chimney  side,  where  no  fire  warms  up 
the  surroundings.  Trustful  children  creeping 
out  of  uncomfortable  beds,  going  shivering 
across  the  bare  floor  of  the  room  to  see  if  Santa 
Claus  has  been  there  with  his  gifts.  Limp 
stockings  tell  the  sad,  sad  story.  The  children 
look  into  each  other’s  faces  and  in  disappointed 
tones  they  say,  “It’s  only  for  rich  folks,  what 
they  tell  about  the  man  with  his  big  bag  full  of 
toys,  ’’  and  no  loving  greetings  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing.  Yes,  there  are  so  many  sides !  We  want 
to  turn  the  great  panorama  around  and  see  what 
sides  we  can  help  to  make  more  cheery  and  happy 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  sweet  story  of  the 
beloved  Christ-child.  Turn  it  about  so  the 
children  can  see  them  too,  and  be  led  to  wish 
to  join  with  you  in  your  service  of  blessing. 


Children’s  Department. 


WHEN  MOTHER  SITS  DOWN  BY  THE 
FIRE. 

Oh,  the  five  o’clock  chime  brings  the  cosiest  time 
That  is  found  in  the  whole  of  the  day, 

When  Larry  and  Gus,  and  the  others  of  us. 

Come  in  from  our  study  or  play ; 

When  wo  push  the  big  chair  to  the  hearth  over  there. 
And  pile  the  wood  higher  and  higher, 

And  we  make  her  a  space  in  the  very  best  place,— 
And  Mother  sits  down  by  the  fire. 

There's  a  great  deal  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  day. 
And  so  much  to  talk  over  with  Mother ; 

There’s  a  comical  sight  or  a  horrible  plight. 

Or  a  ball  game,  or  something  or  other ; 

And  she’U  laugh  with  Larry,  and  sigh  with  Harry, 
And  smiles  to  our  heart's  desire 

At  a  triumph  won  or  a  task  well  done,— 

When  sitting  down  there  by  the  fire. 

Then  little  sbe’U  care  for  the  clothes  that  we  tear. 

Or  the  havoc  we  make  on  her  larder; 

For  the  toil  and  the  strife  of  our  every-day  life 
She  will’love  us  a  little  bit  harder; 

Then  our  lady  is  she,  and  her  knights  we  would  be. 
And  her  trust  doughty  deeds  will  inspire ; 

For  we  long  then  anew  to  bo  generous  and  true,— 
When  Mother  sits  down  by  the  fire. 

—Martha  Burr  Banks,  in  The  Independent. 


TURNING  THE  HEEL  OF  A  STOCKING. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

There  are  some  pictures  “hanging  on  mem- 
•ory’s  walls,’’  that  the  cobwebs  are  never  allowed 
to  gather  over.  One  of  them  is  a  picture  of  an 
old  New  England  farm  house,  surrounded  by 
masses  of  the  flowers  our  grandmothers  loved  to 
cultivate  around  their  homes.  Outside  of  the 
west  door  which  opened  from  the  kitchen,  was 
a  mass  of  Bouncing  Bets,  which  grew  all  about 
and  under  the  large  stone  doorstep.  They  played 
bo-peep  with  those  who  sat  in  the  doorway,  for 
they  raised  their  heads  out  of  the  crevices  to 
peep  at  us,  and  then  the  gentle  summer  wind 
would  make  them  hide  them  again.  In  the 
summer  afternoon  grandmother  used  to  sit  in 
that  west  doorway  with  her  knitting.  She 
always  sat  in  a  fiddle-back  chair,  and  was  very 
proud  to  tell  folks  that  that  chair  was  in  her 
father’s  house  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  Our 
grandmother  looked  older  than  the  grandmothers 
do  now — perhaps  it  was  because  they  wore  caps 
in  those  days — but  if  caps  made  them  seem 
older,  they  certainly  threw  a  halo  around  their 
silvery  locks  and  patient  saintly  faces. 

Grandmother  always  changed  her  cap  in  the 
afternoon  as  certainly  as  she  did  her  gown. 
When  she  was  about  her  work  in  the  forenoon 
her  cap  strings  were  flying  like  sails  to  tell  the 
world  that  she  was  making  her  way  through  the 
waters  that  in  the  olden  time  flooded  the  New 
England  housewife,  from  daylight  until  after 
the  dinner  work  was  done.  But  the  cap  she 
put  on  in  the  afternoon  had  strings  of  repose, 
the  harbor  had  been  made  and  she  rested  from  the 
laborious  rowing,  which  had  often  been  against 
the  tide  instead  of  with  it.  But  though  the 
port  had  been  gained,  grandmother  was  not  one 
to  sit  idle,  because  she  was  at  anchor.  Her 
hands  were  always  busily  employed  in  knitting. 

Sale  socks  for  men  and  boys  were  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  money  thrown  away.  Grandmother 
was  not  one  who  had  fits  of  prudentials,  but 
it  was  her  natural  condition  to  manage  the  ways 
of  her  household  economically  and  to  look  well 
after  them.  We  were  little  girls  then,  my  sister 
and  I.  Grandmother’s  home  was  Paradise  to 
us,  and  she  was  nothing  that  fell  one  bit  short 
of  our  idea  of  what  a  real  saint  could  be.  And 
when  she  was  sitting  in  the  door  knitting,  we 
used  to  sit  on  the  broad  stone  step  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  which  the  branches  of  the  large  apple 
trees  kept  from  shining  with  too  much  force 
upon  us.  We  did  not  like  to  busy  our  hands  as 
grandmother  did,  when  we  were  in  harbor. 

We  had  wiped  the  breakfast  dishes  and  the 
dinner  dishes.  We  had  picked  red  aad  white 
currants  for  tea,  and  had  been  to  the  neighbors 
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on  errands  for  grandmother.  One  of  those  mem¬ 
orable  afternoons  grandmother  said,  “Girls,  I 
think  you  ought  to  learn  to  knit.  When  I  was 
your  age  I  knit  all  my  own  stockings  and  some 
of  my  father’s  socks.  ’  ’  Then  grandmother  told 
about  all  she  used  to  do  when  she  was  of  our  age. 

My  sister  said,  “Ihe  days  were  never,  even  in 
the  good  old  times  you  tell  about,  more  than 
twenty- four  hours  long,  were  they,  grandmother? 
How  did  you  do  so  much  more  than  we  can 
these  times?’’ 

“By  taking  care  of  the  minutes,  child,  taking 
care  of  the  minutes.’’ 

And  I  ventured  to  say  that  our  mother  said, 
“we  could  buy  stockings  cheaper  than  we  could 
knit  them.  ’’ 

“O,  yes,’’  replied  grandmother,  “but  they 
don’t  wear  half  so  long.’’ 

Then  grandmother  took  up  her  turkey  feather 
fan,  which  always  hung  on  her  chair  and  laid 
her  knitting  in  her  lap,  “The  flies  are  getting 
to  have  too  much  latitude  and  longitude  about 
my  fan,  ’’  she  said.  “One  has  even  had  the  im¬ 
pertinence  to  get  under  my  cap.  ’  ’ 

When  grandmother  found  the  heat  unbearable, 
or  the  flies  too  exasperating,  she  took  up  her 
turkey  feather  fan  and  laid  down  her  knitting; 
even  then  we  knew  grandmother  would  not  let 
any  time  be  wasted.  Her  tongue  would  be  busy 
in  telling  us  stories  that  had  pointers  in  them, 
pointers  which  we  readily  understood. 

“Girls,  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  story  to-day 
about  my  own  grandmother.  When  she  was  a 
little  girl,  not  quite  twelve  years  old,  her  mother 
died.  She  was  the  eldest  of  the  family  and  im¬ 
mediately  took  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of 
trying  to  fill  her  mother’s  place  in  the  home  in 
the  very  best  way  she  could.  Not  quite  twelve  j 
years  old,  remember,  girls.  Think  of  either  of 
you  bein^  in  such  a  responsible  position.’’ 

We  felt  our  own  insigniflcance  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  as  we  both  looked  into  grandmother’s 
face,  with  a  thankful  expression  on  ours,  that 
we  did  not  have  to  try  to  fill  such  a  situation, 
and  a  thanksgiving  in  our  hearts  to  God  that 
our  dear  mother  was  still  with  us. 

“My  grandmother’s  mother  had  taught  her 
to  knit  stockings;  no  one  bought  stockings 
then,  unless  very  rich  city  folks.  So  she  was 
well  versed  in  that  art,  except  in  turning  the 
heel ;  her  mother  had  always  turned  the  heel  for 
her.  Dear  child,  she  had  no  thought  the  time 
would  come  when  her  mother  would  not  be  there 
to  turn  the  heel.  After  the  mother  had  gone, 
the  little  twelve  year  old  girl  one  day  was  in 
great  perplexity:  she  had  come  to  the  turning  of 
the  heel  in  her  little  brother’s  stocking.  She 
was  ashamed  to  think  that  she  was  twelve  years 
old  and  could  not  turn  a  heel  of  a  stocking. 
She  would  not  have  any  one  know  it  for  the 
world.  She  would  not  disgrace  herself  by  ask¬ 
ing  and  showing  her  ignorance.  So  she  took 
her  stocking  and  went  to  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  thinking  somebody  might  be  turning  the 
heel  of  a  stocking,  and  she  could  watch  the 
process.  But  although  the  women  folks  were 
sitting  down  knitting,  no  one  was  “setting  the 
heel.’’  So  the  young  knitter  made  an  excuse 
for  not  staying  long  and  went  to  another  neigh¬ 
bor’s,  The  lady  there  was  just  setting  up  a 
stocking,  the  pair  of  socks  she  had  finished 
lying  at  her  side  had  been  marked  with  her 
son’s  initials  in  sampler  stitch,  with  red  yarn 
in  the  seaming  part  at  the  top.  But  the  perse¬ 
vering  little  care-taker  went  to  another  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  Here  were  two  friends  who  had  come  to 
take  tea  with  their  old  neighbor,  and  being 
asked  to  go  into  the  best-room,  the  little  girl 
chanced  to  sit  down  next  to  one  of  the  visitors, 
who  was  just  going  to  turn  a  heel  and  then  she 
watched  intently  and  saw  how  it  was  done,  and 
eat  there  and  turned  hers  in  the  same  way,  no 
one  knowing  that  it  was  her  first  experience  in 
heel-turning.  ’’ 

\  Then  grandmother  took  up  her  knitting,  hung 


her  turkey  feather  fan  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  we  knew  the  story  was  finished. 

We  felt  so  sorry  for  that  little  grandmother  of 
the  long  ago.  We  were  sure  we  had  not  in¬ 
herited  her  capacity  for  perseverance  and  care¬ 
taking.  We  felt  so  very,  very  small  in  our  ow.' 
estimation  that  we  got  off  from  the  stone  step  | 
and  went  to  the  bam  to  hunt  eggs.  Then  we 
stirred  up  the  feed  for  the  little  chickens  and 
picked  up  a  large  basket  of  chips  for  grandmother. 
We  felt  that  we  must  do  something  at  once,  and 
those  were  the  things  we  knew  were  to  be 
done  at  that  time.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


THE  LESSON  OF  GENTLENESS. 

We  should  all  try  to  learn  the  lesson  of  gentle¬ 
ness  in  our  homes.  It  is  the  lesson  that  is 
needed  to  make  the  home  happiness  a  little  like 
heaven’s.  Home  is  meant  to  be  a  place  to  grow 
in.  It  is  a  school  in  which  we  should  learn 
love  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  place  for 
selfishness  or  for  self-indulgence.  It  should 
never  be  a  place  where  a  man  can  work  off  hie 
ill- humour  after  trying  to  keep  polite  and 
courteous  ail  day  outside.  It  is  not  the  place 
for  the  opening  of  doors  of  heart  and  lips  to  let 
ugly  tempers  fly  out  like  ill-omened  birds,  and 
soar  about  at  will.  It  is  not  a  place  where  peo¬ 
ple  can  act  as  they  feel,  however  un-Christian 
their  feelings  may  be,  withdrawing  the  guards 
of  self-control,  relaxing  all  restraints,  and  let¬ 
ting  their  worse  self  have  sway. 

Home  is  a  school  in  which  there  are  great  life- 
lessons  to  be  learned.  It  is  a  place  of  self-dis¬ 
cipline.  All  friendship  is  discipline. 

We  learn  to  give  up  our  own  way,  or  if  we  do 
not  we  never  can  become  a  true  friend.  If  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  duties,  cares,  trials,  joys 
and  sorrows,  we  are  not  day  by  day  growing  in 
sweetness,  in  gentleness,  in  patience,  in  meek¬ 
ness,  in  unselfishness,  in  thoughtfulness,  and  in 
all  the  branches  of  love,  we  are  not  learning  the 
great  lesson  set  for  us  by  our  Master  in  this 
school  of  life.  We  should  be  gentle  above  all  to 
those  we  love  the  beet.  There  is  an  inner  circle 
of  affection  to  which  each  heart  has  a  right 
without  robbing  others.  While  we  are  to  be 
gentle  with  all  men— never  ungentle  to  any — 
there  are  those  to  whom  we  owe  special  tender¬ 
ness.  Those  within  our  own  home  belong  to 
this  sacred  inner  circle.  Much  is  said  of  the 
importance  of  religion  in  the  home.  A  home 
without  religion  is  dreary  and  unblest  indeed. 
But  we  must  make  sure  that  our  home  religion 
is  true  and  real,  that  it  is  of  the  spirit  and  life, 
and  not  merely  in  form.  It  must  be  love — love 
wrought  out  in  thought,  in  word,  in  disposition, 
in  act.  It  must  show  itself  not  only  in  patience, 
forbearance,  and  self-control,  and  in  sweetness 
under  provocetion,  but  also  in  all  gentle  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  in  little  tender  ways  in  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  intercourse.  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 


BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  QUESTION 

A  large  acorn  lay  on  the  ground.  By-and-by 
there  came  a  plump,  well-fed  squirrel  along ;  he 
saw  the  acorn. 

“That  looks  like  a  nice,  ripe  acorn,’’  said 
he,  “I  almost  think  I  could  fancy  it  for  lunch’’ ; 
and  he  came  up  to  it  and  touched  it  daintily 
with  his  forepaw,  then  he  took  it  up  and  looked 
at  it  more  closely.  As  he  did  so,  he  saw  it  had 
a  small  speck  on  its  under  side.  “Ugh, ’’ he 
cried,  throwing  it  down,  “only  a  spotted  thing, 
after  all.  I  couldn’t  touch  it  I  might  have 
known  that  filberts,  or  at  least  hazelnuts  are  the 
only  food  for  a  squirrel  as  well  born  as  I.  I 
never  could  eat  anything  the  least  coarse  or  im¬ 
perfect, ’’  and  he  dashed  away  in  disdain,  while 
the  poor  acorn  lay  where  he  had  thrown  it,  try¬ 
ing  in  its  mortification  to  hide  itself  under  some 
fallen  leaves. 

But  towards  evening  another  squirrel  came  by, 
rather  a  thin  little  squirrel,  with  very  bright 
eyes,  and  he  spied  the  acorn  half  under  the 


leaves.  “What  a  large  acorn  I’’  he  exclaimed; 
“so  ripe  and  well  formed!  I  am  lucky  to  find 
such  a  supper.  ’’ 

“You  will  find  it  is  imperfect,’’  said  a  con¬ 
temptuous  voice  from  a  tree  close  by,  where  the 
first  squirrel  was  peeping  through  the  leaves. 

“Only  such  a  tiny,  black  speck,’’  answered 
the  thin  squirrel,  “one  can  hardly  see  it,  and 
all  the  rest  is  so  sound,  and  white,  and  sweet, 
and  its  flavor  is  excellent,’’  he  added,  as  he 
nibbled  away  in  great  content.  But  the  other 
squirrel  went  to  bed  that  night  cross  and  hungry, 
for  he  had  found  no  nuts  and  was  too  foolish 
ind  proud  to  sup  on  acorns,  though  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  glad  enough  to  eat  them  for  break¬ 
fast,  in  spite  of  black  spots  larger  than  that  on 
the  one  he  had  thrown  away  the  day  before, 

H.  C.  D. 


AGNES’S  LESSON. 

“Oh!  Susan,  do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Allen 
has  been  buying  Christmas  presents,  when  Mr. 
Allen  hadn’t  money  enough  to  pay  father  for 
his  coal?’’ 

“Well,  I  do  say  that’s  queer,  and  I  don’t 
think  it’s  right  at  all.  Now  I  want  some  feath¬ 
ers  for  my  hat  and  I  can’t  have  them,  while  the 
Allens  can  have  toys.’’ 

Just  here  Mrs.  Strong,  the  mother,  came  in. 
“My  dears,  I  have  come  from  such  a  sad  home. 
Mr.  Allen,  you  know,  has  been  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  children  were  at  home  and  their 
Grandfather  Brown  was  holding  the  baby.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  come  for  Christmas,  and 
that  Mrs.  Allen  had  gone  down  street  to  buy  his 
gifts  for  the  children.  You  know,  girls,  Mrs. 
Allen  has  no  money.  Aren’t  you  glad  that  she 
could  get  something  for  the  babies?’’ 

“Yes,  mother,’’  said  Agnes,  “I  saw  her  in  the 
store  and  I’m  afraid  I  had  some  selfish  thoughts 
and  said  something  to  Susan,  too,  that  I  wish 
now  I  hadn’t  said.  ‘Judge  not,’  is  our  class 
motto,  and  I  shall  try  never  to  forget  it  again.  ’  ’ 

E.  R.  H. 


BROTHER  JONATHAN. 

Brother  Jonathan  was  originally  applied  by 
Washington  to  Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  on  whose  judgment  Washington 
placed  the  greatest  reliance.  In  perplexity  he 
was  accustomed  to  say,  “I  must  consult  Brother 
Jonathan.’’ 


INSCRIPTION  ON  AN  OLD  CLOCK. 

Here  I  toll  with  all  my  might 
To  tell  the  hours  of  day  and  night. 

Do  thou  example  take  from  me. 

And  serve  thy  God  as  I  serve  thee. 


THE  MUSICAL  SPRITES. 

The  Musical  Fairies  are  queer  little  sprites 
Who  teach  Nature's  children  to  sing. 

Their  lessons  are  held  where  the  pupils  abide. 

And  the  classes  are  formed  in  a  ring. 

Some  teach  the  young  birds  all  their  beautiful  songs 
In  a  school-room  high  up  in  the  trees. 

While  a  few  show  the  chirp  of  the  crickets  and  bugs. 
Others  teaching  the  bum  of  the  bees.  ^ 

In  the  budies  are  teachers  who  spend  all  their  time 
Instructing  young  partridge  and  quails ; 

And  other  young  sprites  teaching  squirrels  to  squeak 
Hold  their  classes  on  stone  walls  and  rails. 

There  are  school-rooms  in  barnyards  for  chickens  and 
ducks, 

(With  departments  for  kittens  and  dogs). 

While  the  frog-teacher  drills  his  young  singers  all  day 
From  a  stump  in  the  midst  of  the  bogs. 

In  the  large  open  pastures  some  classes  are  formed 
That  surely  would  cause  you  to  laugh  ; 

For  the  Fairies  out  there  teach  the  bray  of  the  mule 
And  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  and  the  calf. 

Little  colts  learn  to  neigh,  Uttle  pigs  grunt  andisqueal. 
While  out  In  the  woods  every  noon 

The  tree- toads  and  crows  practice  singing  at  sight. 

And  the  locust  rehearses  his  tune. 

Thus  early  and  late  are  there  teachers  at  work. 

Each  proud  of  his  own  special  class. 

And  the  pupils  enjoy  it  I  know,  for  they  have 
No  examinations  to  pass. 

They  all  sing  as  loud  or  as  long  as  they  choose. 

And  the  teacher  la  simply  to  see 

That  the  chickens  don’t  growl,  or  the  bumble-beealbark. 
Or  the  dogs  try  to  buzz  like  a  bee. 

—From  “  Thq  Wonderful  Fairieelof  the  Sun.” 
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The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 


ROYAL — the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  baking  powders  in  the  world — cel¬ 
ebrated  for  its  great 
leavening  strength  and 
purity.  It  makes  your 
cakes,  biscuit,  bread, 
etc.,  healthful,  it  assures 
you  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration 
that  go  with  the  cheap 
brands. 
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NOVAk  BAKINO  POWDCA  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREION  MISSIONS. 

The  meeting  of  Wednesday  morning,  Decem¬ 
ber  ninth,  was  one  of  good  attendance  and  inter¬ 
est  in  spite  of  disagreeable  weather. 

Mrs.  Beers  began  the  hour  with  devotional 
exercises  and  then  all  listened  with  pleasure  to 
Miss  Montgomery  who  was  again  present.  The 
rest  of  the  time  was  filled  by  the  reading  of 
several  letters  by  the  Foreign  Secretaries  from 
their  respective  correspondents. 

From  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Wilson  of  Tabriz, 
Persia,  we  learn  of  a  new  and  very  patriotic 
decoration  received  for  the  Boys’  School.  “I 
am  sitting  at  the  study  table,”  she  vrrites, 
“littered  with  books  of  history,  book-keeping, 
commentary,  and  account  books.  On  a  tray  are 
six  samples  of  wheat  which  Mosa  has  brought 
for  us  to  select  from,  for  our  winter’s  supply  for 
fiour.  The  big  lamp  is  stove  as  well  as  light  on 
this  chilly  evening,  and  the  school  clock  is 
ticking  loudly  in  the  silence  to  announce  that  it 
has  at  last  become  reliable  after  much  tinkering 
and  coddling.  If  you  came  in  you  would  be 
amazed  at  one  thing,  an  immense  oil  painting 
in  a  gilt  frame  of  the  present  Valiad,  all  re- 
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nently  by  purifying  the  blood  Yrlth  Hood’s  Sa^pariUa. 
Thoxisands  of  cures  of  blood  diseases  conclusively  prove 
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splendent  with  jewelled  sword  and  diamond- 
studded  epaulettes.  You  will  be  more  surprised 
to  hear  that  it  belongs  to  the  school.  It  was 
given  by  a  photographer  here,  in  lieu  of  fifteen 
tomans  which  he  promised  to  pay  for  a  cousin 
he  has  put  in  school  as  a  boarder.  Mr.  Wilson 
feared  it  would  be  hard  to  get  so  much  cash  out 
of  him,  and  offered  to  take  this  picture  when  he 
saw  it  in  his  gallery.  We  want  to  make  a  big 
thing  of  it  and  hang  it  on  the  school-room  wall. 

We  are  disappointed  again  in  a  teacher.  The 
one  from  Tifiis  writes  that  he  has  some  formal 
ity  about  military  service  and  so  we  must  get  a 
teacher  from  the  Armenian  school  to  fill  three 
hours.  Mr.  Wilson  is  very  busy.  We  have  a 
nice  school  of  ninety,  with  twenty -two  boarders.  ” 

The  week  after  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Speer,  Mrs.  Wilson  writes  again :  The  event  of 
this  week  has  been  a  visit  quite  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Speer.  Sheika  BaBa,  the 
Kurd  whom  Mr.  Wilson  and  Kasha  Moshe  bap¬ 
tized  some  years  ago,  came  to  call  and  we  in¬ 
vited  him  to  dinner  Friday.  He  declined  but 
said  he  would  spend  Sunday  and  stay  all  night. 
Hie  brother  and  nephew  and  two  servants  are 
with  him,  so  we  laid  in  supplies  and  expected 
them  to  breakfast  Sunday  morning.  They  did 
not  come  and  we  ate,  but  at  two  they  came, 
hungry  and  break fastlees,  so  we  fiew  around 
and  got  soup,  meat-balls,  fruit  and  coffee  ready, 
and  they  ate  and  went  to  church  at  3. 15 ;  two 
other  friends  had  come  to  see  them  so  they^too, 
were  fed.  The  Sheika  himself  was  very  abste¬ 
mious  but  his  followers,  as  they  rolled  up  their 
long  sleeves  to  the  elbow  and  wound  around 
them  the  long  streamers,  meant  business.  They 
were  extremely  neat  and  used  knives  and  forks 
for  a  novelty  quite  efficiently,  but  they  enjoyed 
most  the  waffies  and  peach  jelly  we  had*the’next 
morning.  The  Sheika  is  a  fine  looking  man, 
He  went  to  church  and  said  he  would  Jcome 
every  Sunday.  We  asked  if  there  was  any 
fear?  Hie  brother  pointing  to  his  dagger,  said, 
“If  anyone  objects  this  will  be  our  answer.” 
Agnes  (four  years  old)  asked  many  questions, 
one  being,  “Did  Jesus  show  them  the  way  to 
our  house?”  He  was  much  pleased  when  I 
repeated  it  to  him.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
unique  and  interesting  experience. 


The  news  this  week  from  Mr.  Speer  in 
Hamadan  is  more  encouraging.  The  cable 
message  says  his  illness  is  mild  typhoid  and  that 
he  is  steadily  improving.  So  with  the  excellent 
care  he  is  receiving  from  our  good  doctors  in 
Hamadan  we  have  a  right  to  hope  for  a  speedy 
recovery,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible  in  any 
case  of  typhoid. 

From  a  letter  from  Miss  La  Orange  we  quote 
this  about  the  school  work  of  last  year  in  Tripoli 
Seminary:  “I  think  you  do  not  realize  how 
prosperous  we  have  been  this  year,  in  this 
school.  We  only  used  about  half  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  on  the  current  expenses  of  the  school, 
making  up  the  rest  from  pupils  and  our  own 
Board,  so  that  we  have  had  a  sufficient  surplus 
to  meet  these  expenses.  Last  year  we  met  the 
considerable  sum  demanded  of  us  for  back  taxes. 
Finding  we  could  not  squirm  out  of  it,  we  paid 
it  and  henceforth  the  item  ‘taxes’  appears  on 
the  list  of  our  current  expenses.  This  has  not 
been  demanded  till  recent  years  and  we  delayed, 
hoping  to  secure  exemption,  but  in  vain. 

In  numbers  the  names  of  182  pupils  have  been 
enrolled  with  an  average  for  the  last  three 
months  of  153  pupils  daily.  It  means  much 
that  we  have  had  daily  that  number  of  pupils 
under  teaching  and  training  in  all  good  ways. 
This  Tripoli  Girls’  School  is  now  by  far  the 
largest  Girls’  School  in  the  mission  and  it  has 
cost  the  Board  only  about  f600  this  year.  Nor 
has  its  prosperity  been  confined  to  temporal 
things.  That  to  which  our  thought  and  care 
has  been  supremely  directed  has  been  the  moral 
and  religious  training  of  these  girls  from  highest 
to  lowest  and  so  far  as  we  knew,  no  pains,  no 
means  have  been  neglected  that  would  reach  every 
child.  A  daily  noon  prayer  meeting  has  been 
kept  up  by  those  of  whatever  name,  who  wanted 
to  be  better  Christians.  A  teachers’  meeting  on 
Sunday  afternoon  for  prayer  and  conference,  fre¬ 
quent  talks  with  one  and  another  special  case. 
The  five  graduates  are. Christian  girls,  two  of 
them  Protestant,  and  when  the  last  girl  had 
turned  her  face  homeward,  I  felt  with  much 
satisfaction  that  all  had  been  done  for  each  that 
human  strength  could  do.  Is  this  boasting? 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  Missionary  Society 
which  has  kept  up  its  monthly  meetings  with 
interest,  sending  its  receipts  to  Armenia.  Sim¬ 
ilar  societies  have  been  organized  in  the  Beirut 
and  Sidon  Seminaries.  The  Tripoli  School  was 
the  latest  of  the  three  Girls’  Schools  in  Syria  to 
organize,  but  ‘the  little  one  has  become  a 
thousand.  ’  ’ 

I  have  not  written  you  of  our  very  pretty  wed¬ 
ding,  when  Ajeya,  a  former  pupil,  and  now  for 
nine  years  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,  was 
married  to  a  preacher.  The  ceremony  was  in 
the  chapel,  which  was  prettily  decorated. 
Twenty-four  little  girls  in  white,  her  pupils, 
bearing  rose  branches,  preceded  the  bridesmaid, 
and  I  followed  with  the  bride.  As  the  little 
procession  entered  the  chapel  the  girls  of  the 
school,  who  had  preceded  struck  up  a  joyful 
hymn.  One  of  the  brethren  afterwaras  said,  ‘I 
thought  I  was  in  heaven,  ’  and  some  young  men, 
not  ftotestant,  that  they  would  like  to  have  us 
marry  them  the  same  way.  Afterwards  there 
was  a  reception  where  sherbet  and  ice  cream 
were  served.  It  was  very  pretty.  Then  WA  h  d 
a  reunion  of  the  class  of  ’86  and  with  the  very 
successful  commencement  We  have  had  many 
pleasant  times  this  year. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  COMMAND. 

“The  missionary  command  from  our  risen  and 
ascending  Lord  is  an  imperial  command — not 
the  command  of  a  king  over  one  kindred  jieople 
naturally  united,  but  the  command  of  One  who 
is  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  under 
whose  sway  are  to  come  all  peoples  and  tribes 
and  nations.  It  lifts  the  view  to  higher  levels 
than  those  of  patriotism.  It  concerns  a  world 
empire — make  Jesus  King  I  This  broad  imperial 
outlook,  our  Lord  has  connected  with  the 
thought  of  Himself  as  our  ascended  Saviour  by 
giving  it  to  us  as  He  left  Hie  disciples  to  ascend 
from  earth  to  heaven,  “Go,  make  disciples  of  all 
nations!’’  And  unless  you  obey  this  imperial 
command,  unless  you  work  and  give  freely  for 
this  end,  He  seems  to  say,  “You  are  none  of 
Mine ;  for  if  you  think  of  Me  as  your  ascended 
Lord,  you  must  think  of  Me  as  giving  you  this 
imperial  command,  and  ‘if  ye  love  Me,  keep 
My  commandments.  ’  ’’ — Merrill  E.  Gates,  LL.D. 

“Nevertheless,  at  Thy  Word”  was  the  em¬ 
phatic  seed  thought  given  by  Mrs.  Pingley  as 
leader  of  the  usual  Tuesday  morning  prayer 
meeting.  The  call  of  the  Master  in  Luke,  fifth 
chapter,  was  first  to  obedience,  verse  four : 
“Launch  out  into  the  deep  and  let  down  your 
nets,”  then  to  discipleship,  verse  eleventh: 
“They  forsook  all  and  followed  Him.” 

Our  Lord  and  Master  has  given  us  many  com¬ 
mands  and  many  promises  consequent  upon  obe¬ 
dience.  He  has  given  the  promise  of  the  com¬ 
forter  ;  He  has  promised  the  revelation  of  Him¬ 
self,  to  manifest  His  Name ;  He  has  promised 
His  abiding  presence  with  His  own,  and  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  Father.  They  shall  abide  in  His 
love ;  to  them  shall  be  granted  His  holy  friend¬ 
ship  and  the  power  of  all-prevailing  prayer. 

In  order  to  enter  into  this  blessedness  we  need 
to  dwell  much  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  we 
must 

“  Take  time  to  be  holy; 

Speak  oft  with  our  Lord; 

Abide  in  Him  always; 

Feed  on  His  Word.” 

Then  came  the  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  for  tidings  that  that  young  servant  of  the 
Lord,  Mr.  R.  E.  Speer,  although  still  prostrated 
at  Hamadan,  Persia,  is  slowly  recovering  and 
prayer  that  the  work  put  into  his  hands  may 
greatly  glorify  God.  Thanks  were  returned  that 
the  hearts  of  our  teachers  are  thus  early  glad¬ 
dened  by  spiritual  ingatherings ;  that  two  pupils 
at  Brittain’s  Cove,  one  from  the  4ehville  Nor¬ 
mal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  North  Carolina, 
had  publicly  confessed  Christ  and  that  also 
among'^the  Mormons  there  had  been  gathered 
into  the  church  three  from  the  school  at  Brig¬ 
ham.  formerly  Box  Elder,  and  three  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Idaho. 

“The  request  of  Miss  Taylor  of  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah,  was  also  remembered.  Miss  Taylor  wrote : 
“I  believe  almost  every  child  in  our  school 
would  become  a  Christian,  could  we  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  parents ;  there  is  where  our 
difficulty^lies.  But  we  know  that  with  God  all 
things  are  possible  and  I  ask  you  to  please  re¬ 
member  our  children  in  your  prayers  and  not 
only  the  children,  but  their  parents  that  they 
mayrrealize’their  need  of  a  new  life ;  also  their 
teacher,  that  to  her  may  be  given  wisdom  to  do 
the  great  work  to  which  God  in  Hie  providence 
has  called  her.  ” 


en  there  was  prayer  that  the  women  of  the 
church  might  be  alert  to  their  privilege  and 
opportunity;  that  the  time  might  speedily  come 
when  every  man  and  every  woman  might  name 
Christ  King. 

From'the  Good  Will  Mission,  South  Dakota, 
Rev.  S.  S.  Baskerville  reports:  “We  have  not 
for  sixteen  years  had  winter  set  in  so  early  with 
such  rigorous  cold  and  abundance  of  enow.  It 
began^in*October  and  for  fourteen  days  it 
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snowed,  at  least,  for  a  part  of  each  day  and  our 
teams  could  not  get  through  the  snow  to  town 
to  bring  supplies.  This  prospect  of  a  severe 
winter  with  but  one-third  of  a  supply  of  wood 
on  hand  is  not  very  cheering  to  us,  and  we 
dread  the  winter  as  almost  never  before.  How 
glad,  how  thankful  we  will  be  when  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Board’s  treasury  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  treasurer’s  authorizing  me  to  lay  in 
one  year’s  supply  of  wood  ahead,  so  that  when 
winter  comes  on,  we  will  not  have  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  in  the  matter  of  fuel,  with  the 
possibility  of  having  really  to  suffer  with  cold 
if  a  prolonged  storm  keeps  us  from  cutting  wood 
for  a  number  of  days  together.  If  we  have  wood 
ahead,  we  can  keep  a  supply  cut  ahead,  and  so 
be  ready  for  an  emergency  when  it  comes.” 

A  teacher  at  Good  Will  who  has  sought  her 
mission  in  a  more  genial  clime,  wrote  of  the 
climate  here:  “It  is  paradise  in  summer  and 
purgatory  in  winter.”  the  burning  of  green 
wood  adding  to  its  horrors.  Mr.  Baskerville 
concludes:  “I  am  afraid  you  will  hear  from  me 
every  year  till  conditions  are  so  changed  that 
we  will  not  have  to  combat  the  cold  of  this 
severe  climate  with  green  bass  and  cottonwood. 
We  can  remedy  this  by  buying  one  winter  the 
wood  needed  for  the  next.” 

Dr.  C.  Humble,  a  Synodical  Sundsy-school 
missionary  in  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  thus 
introduces  us  through  the  columns  of  The  In¬ 
terior,  to  Miss  Eloise  J.  Partridge,  a  Christian 
Endeavor  missionary  in  the  mountians  of  West 
Virginia.  This  lady  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin 
Collie,  a  student  of  the  Moody  Bible  Institute, 
and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions.  Last  January, 
sent  out  from  her  own  church  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  by  the  Young  People’s  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  of  that  church.  Miss  Partridge 
entered  upon  her  work:  “It  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  overstate  the  cordiality  of  the  welcome 
given  the  ’little  missionary,’  as  Miss  Partridge 
is  familiarly  called.  To  the  surprise  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  this  work  was  steadily  prosecuted  in  storm 
and  sunshine,  through  snow  and  mud,  ofttimes 
over  gateless  fences  and  across  bridgeless  streams 
on  perilous  foot-logs.  Speedily  a  Sunday-school 
was  organized,  then  a  prayer  meeting,  next  a 
class  for  extra  Bible  study ;  to  these  were  soon 
added  two  more  Sunday-schools  and  another 
prayer  meeting. 

The  impression  made  upon  these  keen -sighted, 
open-hearted  people  by  the  missionary,  as  she 
prayed  and  talked  in  public,  pressed  Christ 
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upon  them  in  private,  helped  the  children  get 
their  lessons,  cheered  and  aided  burdened  moth¬ 
ers,  ministered  to  the  sick,  supported  the  dying, 
consoled  the  bereaved  and  buried  the  dead,  was 
deep  and  blessed.  One  man,  the  most  prosper¬ 
ous  in  the  neighborhood,  said:  ‘If  this  young 
lady  has  left  her  home  and  friends  in  the  city 
and  come  out  here  alone  in  this  rough  mountain 
country  to  help  us,  I  feel  we  ought  to  help  her, 
and  I  maKe  the  resolution  to  do  it.  Soon  he, 
hie  wife  and  eldest  son,  confessed  Christ  and 
united  with  our  church,  the  first  fruit  of  the 
harvest,  and  almost  the  last  remark  he  made  to 
me  recently,  was:  ‘There’s  nothing  I  wouldn’t 
do  for  Mies  Partridge.  ’  Of  the  class  for  Bible 
study,  composed  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  peo¬ 
ple,  chiefly  not  Christians,  the  merchant,  Mr. 
J.,  said:  ‘We  are  studying  the  Bible  just  to 
find  out  what  it  says.  ’  A  new  idea  in  these 
parts.  He  studied  diligently  and  soon  became 
quite  concerned  about  his  soul.  He  would  talk 
very  freely  of  his  needs  and  desires,  but  would 
always  end  with  the  remark,  ‘I  somehow  can’t 
quite  get  the  consent  of  my  mind  to  make  the 
start.’  He  said,  ‘I  am  thirty-two  years  old,  am 
in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  and  am  doubtful 
if  I  can  quit.  ’  It  was  said  that  he  always  got 
drunk  when  he  went  to  the  city  fifty  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  However  at  this  time  he  resolved  before 
starting,  not  to  drink  on  that  trip.  With  him 
went  some  men  who  drank,  but  he  held  to  his 
purpose  and  instead  of  buying  whiskey,  bought 
a  fine  Bible.  On  the  way  home  God’s  hand  of 
destruction  and  deliverance  vividly  appeared. 
About  ten  o’clock  in].the  evening  when  the  party 
had  crossed  the  mountain  and  were  nearing  a 
stream,  two  of  the  number,  both  above  middle 
age,  one  a  leader  in  drinking  and  the  other  a 
debaser  of  his  home  life,  took  another  drink. 
Soon  one  rushed  toward  the  stream  'and  fell 
speechless,  the  other  exclaimed:  ‘We’ve  made 
a  mistake  and  drank  caroblic  acid,  ’  and  in  a 
minute  be  too,  was  in  speechless  agony.  All 
means  used  were  unavailing,  and  about  mid¬ 
night  both  men,  lying  out  under  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  were  called  to  meet  their  God,  whose 
recent  warnings  and  entreaties  from  the  lips  of 
His  faithful  servants  they  had  despised.  Mr.  J. 
was  profoundly  affected  as  he  saw  that  had'Ce 
been  drinking  as  usual,  he  would  probably  have 
shared  their  awful  fate.  At  the  next  meeting 
which  he  was  able  to  attend,  he  stood  up,  giving 
himself  to  the  Lord,  and  shortly,  came  clearly 
into  the  light. 

Last  July  the  Rev.  David  W’inters,  pastor  ^of 
the  Kanawha  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston, 
visited  this  mountain  region  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  these  people.  Nineteen  persons 
were  received  and  eleven  children  baptized. 
Among  those  received  was'  Mr.  J.,  one  of  the 
twenty- one  persons  uniting  with  our  church  in 
this  field,  where  six  months  ago  Presbyterianism 
was  unknown,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note* that 
those  coming  to  us  are  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  well  to  do  people,  besides,  many  more  are 
on  the  way  and  adjacent  neighborhoods  awak¬ 
ened  are  calling  for  our  missionaries.  Rarely 
has  God  so  graciously  and  abundantly  blessed 
six  months’  labor  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  of  love,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  report 
that  the  worker  and  he  givers  are  united  for 
another  six  months  of  service,  and  may  God 
add  His  blessing.  There  is  a  famine  of  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  in  these  mountains,  and  as 
each  year  rolls  on,  souls  are  passing  beyond  our 
reach,  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  May 
He,  who  in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  had  com¬ 
passion  on  the  multitude  because  they  were  as 
sheep  not  having  a  shepherd,  pity  these  starv¬ 
ing  ones  in  the  mountains,  and  say  distinctly  to 
one  and  another,  ‘Give  ye  them  to  eat.’  And 
besides  la^er  holders,  some  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  with  only  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  in 
sight  may  hear,  obey,  and  by  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord  feed  a  hungry  multitude  and  take  up 
twelve  baskets  full.  Further  information  may 
be  had  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee, 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  of  the  writer.” 

H.  E.  B. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

Edited  by  R.  Houtington  Woodman. 

THE  POSTLUDE. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  recently  during 
the  playing  of  a  poetlude  by  an  organist  well 
known  for  his  artistic  ability.  The  selection 
played  was  a  brilliant  organ  composition,  en¬ 
tirely  suitable  for  church  use  and  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  special  occasion  to  which  we 
refer.  The  congregation,  as  usual,  were  leaving 
the  church  as  fast  as  propriety  would  permit, 
but  being  somewhat  larger  than  usual,  the 
poetlude  proved  too  short.  It  was  finished  prop¬ 
erly  and  as  he  was  about  to  stop,  the  organist 
asked  of  a  choir  member,  “Are  the  people  out?” 
“No,  not  half.  ”  “Then  I’ll  soon  get  ’em  out!” 
rejoined  the  organist,  and  he  proceeded  to  re¬ 
peat  the  entire  voluntary ;  and  at  the  close 
thereof  the  church  was  empty. 

There  was  a  certain  grim  humor  in  that  or¬ 
ganist’s  depreciation  of  his  efforts  to  the  simple 
value  of  an  “accelerator,”  and  yet  this  habit 
which  most  congregations  have  of  rushing  out 
of  church  instantly  after  the  benediction  (many 
of  the  audience  adjusting  wraps  while  the  latter 
is  pronounced)  is  a  visible  evidence  that  the 
postlude,  and  shall  we  say  the  benediction  also, 
is  regarded  as  no  part  of  the  service. 

What  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  some  organists 
play  music  for  the  postlude  that  is  not  churchly 
and  that  a  minister,  as  he  leaves  the  church 
with  the  congregation,  after  having  sown  the 
good  seed  in  an  eloquent  sermon  may  have  rea¬ 
son  to  remark  like  the  preacher  in  Bishop  Pot¬ 
ter’s  anecdote,  “Then  cometh  the  devil.  ”  Truly 
some  postludes  are  “devilish,”  and  let  us  try  to 
understand  why. 

Some  organists  find  a  great  fascination  in 
transcribing  orchestral  compositions  for  the 
organ  and  reproducing  the  orchestral  effects  as 
far  as  possible ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
orchestral  music  purely  secular  in  character  that 
is  remarkably  effective  on  the  organ.  These 
are  used  extensively  in  organ  recitals,  and  the 
postlude  serves  as  a  convenient  opportunity  for 
a  public  rehearsal,  if  the  organist  looks  upon 
the  postlude  as  a  mere  cloak  for  the  confusion 
and  bustle  of  a  departing  congregation.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  matters  not  what  he 
plays — one  thing  is  as  good  as  another — and  if 
perchance  a  few  people  in  the  church  have  asked 
for  “something  lively”  he  has  more  reason  to 
tickle  their  ears  with  trivial  trash  than  to  try 
to  please  the  “conservative  element”  who  never 
stay  to  show  any  interest,  but  who  are  quite 
likely  to  begin  criticism  before  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  organ  tones — unless,  that  is, 
he  is  working  for  a  principle.  All  honor  to  those 
organists  who,  year  after  year,  have  played  post- 
ludes  to  emptying  pews,  never  debasing  their 
calling  to  the  level  of  an  amusement.  We  wish 
that  all  organists  took  the  same  view  of  it  and 
perhaps  if  the  people  would  assume  some  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  matter  that  result  might  be  ac¬ 
complished.  We  do  not  defend  the  organist 
who  treats  the  church  service  in  a  trivial  man¬ 
ner,  but  we  explain  bis  attitude  by  the  views 
held  by  thepeople^themselves,  either  consciously 
or  unconsciously. 

Some  organists  have  advocated  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  postlude,  letting  the  people  leave  the 
church  silently.  We  do  not  advocate  this  as 
there  are  always  a  few  to  whom  the  postlude 
means  something  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  it. 

The  Guild  of  Organists  adopted  the  plan  at 
their  first  service  of  having  the  poetlude  played 
immediately  after  the  benediction  but  before  the 
recessional  hymn.  Where  there  is  no  recessional 
hymn  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  postlude  be 
played  before  the  benediction,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  its  legitimate  place.  It  belongs  after 
the  benediction  and  its  appropriateness  should 
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in  some  way  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Let  even  a  few  of  them  show  some  re¬ 
spect  for  it  and  the  habit  of  remaining  through 
the  postlude  may  be  expected  to  grow ;  and  with 
the  increased  attention  paid  to  it,  the  postlude, 
in  the  hands  of  a  musician  who  realizes  hi's 
duty,  will  become  a  worthy  to  the  service. 
When  the  people  look  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  organists  may  be  depended  on  to  make  it 
so  musically.  But  it  rests  primarily  with  the 
people.  Will  they  interest  themselves  in  the 
matter? 

1  Berners  Street,  W,  Dec.  1, 1896. 

BARNBY  MEMORIAL  TRUST  FUND. 

H.  R.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Publisher  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sir  : — At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  November  25th,  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in 
the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  ap¬ 
pointed  Trustees  of  the  Fund,  viz.  :  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan,  Mr.  T.  H.  Brooke-H itching,  Mr. 
Hubert  J.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Alfred  Littleton. 

A  formal  Deed  of  Trust  is  being  drawn  up  and 
when  this  is  completed  the  Trustees  will  proceed 
to  deal  with  the  Fund. 

After  paying  a  few  necessary  expenses  the  fund 
now  amounts  to  a  little  over  £1,400. 

It  is  also  my  pleasing  duty  to  inform  you  that 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  be  conveyed  to  you  and  your  friends 
for  the  great  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
Fund  and  for  the  handsome  subscriptions  duly 
received. 

Pray  accept  also  my  sincere  thanks  for  all  the 
trouble  you  have  taken. 

Yours  faithfully,  Alfred  Littleton. 

Hon.  Secretary. 

The  sum  contributed  to  the  Fund  in  America 
and  transmitted  through  The  Evangelist  amounts 
to  150  pounds,  five  shillings,  six  pence. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

The  following  good  Christmas  Carols  have 
been  received : 

From  William  Adrian  Smith,  59  Convent  avenue. 
New  York: 

Christmas  Bells,  by  William  M.  Dodd. 

We  Welcome  This  Day,  by  George  F.  Rogers. 

From  Luckhardt  and  Belden,  10  East  Seven¬ 
teenth  street.  New  York : 

Five  Christmas  Carols,  by  Alec  Irving,  en¬ 
titled,  Sing  we  Alleluia;  Sing  ye  Children; 
The  Virgin’s  Cradle  Song;  From  the  Heavens 
Bright ;  In  That  Fair  Town  of  Bethlehem. 


AN  AFFECTIVE  OPENING  SERVICE. 

The  form  of  opening  service,  used  in  many 
of  our  churches.  Organ  Prelude,  Doxology, 
Prayer,  is  open  to  criticism.  Preparation,  in 
addition  even  to  an  impressive  church  edifice 
and  an  effective  prelude,  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  hearts  of  the  people  into  a  proper  condition 
for  a  song  of  praise. 

The  Episcopal  ritual  opens  with  calls  to  wor¬ 
ship,  a'prayer  ”of  confession,  the  declaration  of 
forgiveness,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  after  which 
come  the  first  words  of  praise.  In  many  non- 
ritualistic  churches,  calls  to  worship  are  used. 

With  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  people  for  a 
heartfelt  singing  of  the  Doxology,  the  following 
order  of  opening  service  was  devised  for  a  New 
England  church,  by  the  pastor  and  the  organist, 
the  latter  being  the  well-known  musician,  H. 
D.  Sleeper :  1.  Organ  Prelude,  always  devout. 
2.  Choir  Call  to  Worship,  the  words  being,  “O 
come,  let  us  sing  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  make  a 
joyful  noise  to  the  rock  of  our  salvation.  O 
come,  let  us  worship  the  Lord.  O  worship  the 
Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  ”  3.  Prayer  of 
Invocation.  4.  Lord’s  Prayer.  5.  Doxology. 
Pastor  and  congregation  rose  with  the  choir  be¬ 
fore  the  Call  to  Worship  and  remained  standing 
through  the  brief  prayers  and  the  Doxology. 

It  was  found  that  the  Call  to  Worship,  begin- 
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ning  with  sufficient  spirit  to  secure  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all,  and  ending  in  a  subdued  call  for 
holiness  on  the  part  of  the  worshippers,  left  the 
people  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  for  prayer. 
After  that,  they  were  ready  for  the  stirring 
singing  of  the  Doxology,  which  never  dragged. 
The  whole  service  meant  more  to  all  participants 
because  of  this  beginning. 

The  musical  setting  of  this  choir  Call  to  Wor¬ 
ship  is  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
‘‘American  Choir.^’  It  has  been  used  during 
the  past  six  years  in  several  congregations  and 
with  choirs  varied  in  size  and  ability,  and  has 
proved  effective. 

Announcement  of  the  1897  Musical  Festival  at 
Stratford,  England.  This  is  one  of  the  competi¬ 
tive  festivals  where  prizes  are  given  for  the  best 
performances  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  music. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  have  issued 
a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  their  admirable 
“Musical  Literature  List,’’  which  comprises  not 
only  their  own  publication,  but  practically  all 
good  books  on  musical  subjects  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  104  pages,  and 
the  books  are  all  conveniently  classified.  There 

re  twenty  works  on  the  violin,  twenty-one  on 
the  piano,  twenty-seven  on  the  voice  and  sing¬ 
ing,  biographies  innumerable  of  the  great  com¬ 
posers,  works  on  church  music,  etc.  Among  the 
announcements  is  a  new  book  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Krehbiel,  entitled  “How  to  Listen  to  Music.’’ 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  another  Wagner 
festival  at  Bayreuth  next  year,  when  the  cycle 
of  “Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen’’  and  “Parsifal’’ 
will  be  performed.  Novello,  Ewer  and  Com¬ 
pany  are  the  American  agents  for  the  Bayreuth 
Festivals  and  any  information  in  regard  to  them 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  this  house  at  21 
East  Seventeenth  street.  New  York. 


AX  APPEAL  FOK  THE  LIBRARY  OF  KIXG 
COLLEGE. 

King  College  may  very  aptly  be  termed  the  bul 
wark  of  Presbyterianism  for  the  Highland  South. 
Situated  in  Bristol,  Tenn.  Va.,  its  rise  or  fall  marks 
the  growth  or  stagnation  of  Presbyterianism  in  our 
mountain  districts,  where  it  is  so  sorely  needed. 

Of  late  years  its  steady  and  increasing  success  has 
been  a  cause  for  rejoicing  and  congratulations.  To¬ 
day  King  College  stands  abreast  of  the  colleges  of 
the  South  and  in  some  respects  before  many.  But 
unfortunately,  in  one  vital  particular  we  are  lack¬ 
ing— the  library.  Without  a  library  no  college  can 
hope  to  be  truly  and  permanently  successful.  Given 
a  good  library  and  success  is  certain,  for  all  true 
education  is  conditional  upon  books. 

We  make  this  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  of  the  whole  country,  and  trust  and  believe 
that  they  will  not  tunCa  deaf  ear  to  our  pleading. 
Thousands  of  unopened  volumes  are  lying  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  in  our  homes,  which,  if  placed  in  King 
College,  would  be  a  continual  store  of  learning  to 
many  successive  classes  of  students.  Old  copies  of 
Century,  Harper’s,  Scribner’s,  and  other  such  maga¬ 
zines,  would  prove  a  great  blessing  to  us.  With 
rare  exceptions,  every  reader  of  this  article  could 
place  certaicly  one  magazine  or  one  good  book  on 
our  empty  shelves. 

How  such  a  generotis  response  would  encourage 
us  and  aid  our  noble  institution  to  a  brighter  future ! 
We  are  too  poor  to  place  the  necessary  volumes  in 
the' library.  Years  must  pass  if  the  college  of  its 
own  funds  would  furnish  a  library.  This  appeal  is, 
therefore,  doubly  pertinent  and  should  be  doubly 
obligatory  upon  every  reader.  We  ask  aid  individ¬ 
ually,  not  collectively,  for  one  work,  if  that  is  as 
much  as  each  can  afford. 

The  late  David  Tully,  D.  D.  (Princeton),  of  New 
York,  contributed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
library  in  1880.  Will  not  some  one  take  bis  place  ? 
Will  not  some  one  thus  accept  the  position  of  a 
friend  and  promoter  of  religion,  education,  Presby¬ 
terianism,  and  King  College,  by  coming  to  our 
rescue  in  our  time  of  sore  need  f  The  librarian  will 
gladly  furnish  information.  Literature  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  duly  acknowledged  if  directed  to  Prof. 
W.  H.<r,8qnires,  Librarian,  King  College,  Bristol, 
Tenn.-^a. 


THE  INCARNATION  ANH  BIRTH  OF  OUR 
LORD  JESUS  CHRIST. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  a  complete  portrait  of  the 
character  and  doings  of  the  “coming  One,’’  to 
the  smallest  detail,  had  been  drawn  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture  by  various  prophets,  writing 
at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  during 
a  course  of  eleven  hundred  years ;  as  Jesus  ex¬ 
pounded  to  the  two  disciples  on  the  road  to 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxvi). 

II.  His  ancestral  lines  through  Joseph  and 
Mary  were  found  in  the  temple  registers  and 
inserted  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Through  these  names  the  lineage  of  Joseph,  Hie 
supposed  father,  is  traced  backward  by  Matthew 
to  Solomon,  David  and  Abraham.  The  line  of 
Mary,  His  real  mother,  runs  back  to  Nathan, 
David  and  Abraham,  up  to  Adam ;  both  uniting 
in  Jesus,  who  is  emphatically  the  Son  of  David. 
As  Adam  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  because  hie 
body  was  formed  directly  by  the  fingers  of  God 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  so  the  Messiah 
receives  the  same  title,  because  His  body  was 
directly  formed  by  the  Creator  of  the  substance 
of  the  Virgin  Mary;  as  He  says:  “A  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me’’  (Heb.  x.  5), 

III.  We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  a  third 
wonder,  viz :  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  birth. 
Matthew  records:  “Now  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  on  this  wise,’’  and  says  it  was  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  “Behold,  a  Virgin 
shall  be  with  Child  and  shall  bring  forth  a  Son, 
and  they  shall  call  His  name  Immanuel,  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  God  with  us.’’ 

IV.  The  Annunciation  and  the  way  Mary  re¬ 
ceived  it,  as  told  by  Luke,  well  deserves  to  be 
called  a  fourth  wonder.  This  young  maiden  is 
humble  minded,  though  aware  that  she  is  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  King  David.  This  she  shows  by  her 
overwhelming  surprise  at  being  saluted  with 
such  r^ard  by  this  bright  Being  and  receiving 
a  message  of  such  amazing  favor  from  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Israel !  To  be  the  mother  of  One 
who  should  take  the  long  vacant  throne  of  David 
and  reign  forever  over  the  house  of  Jacob.  She 
necessarily  asks:  “How  shall  this  be?’’  And 
when  answered,  she  submissively,  yet  sublimely 
says:  “Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it 
unto  me  according  to  Thy  Word!’’  When  the 
angel  had  departed,  Mary  files  to  the  hill  country 
of  Judea,  to  tell  and  rejoice  with  her  cousin 
Elizabeth.  But  Elizabeth  is  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  shows  that  she  is  fully  acquainted 
with  Mary’s  secret,  as  out  of  her  humility  she 
cries:  “Whence  is  this,  that  the  mother  of  my 
Lord  should  come  to  me?’’  Mary  follows  in  a 
song  called  the  Magnificat,  by  which  this  royal 
woman  shows  the  intelligence  and  spiritual  eleva¬ 
tion  of  her  soul.  In  three  months  Mary  returned 
to  Nazareth. 

V.  Another  point.  Who  can  describe  the  as¬ 
tonishment  and  grief  of  Joseph,  the  espoused 
husband  of  Mary?  He  is  a  contented  man, 
patiently  following  a  laborious  calling,  though 
the  heir  of  the  old  royal  family  of  Israel.  He  is 
kind  hearted,  and  minded  to  put  Mary  away  priv¬ 
ily.  Happliy  he  is  not  of  a  passionate  and  hasty 
temper.  There  is  a  bitter  struggle,  for  he  had 
ever  put  entire  confidence  in  the  maiden’s  virtue. 
So  he  takes  ’time  to  think  of  this  strange  hap¬ 
pening.  He  sleeps  over  it  and  in  a  dream  the 
whole  story  is  revealed  to  him  by  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.  He  is  completely  satisfied,  and  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  he  takes  Mary  to  be  his  wife 
(Matt.  i. ) 

VI.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  so  little  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  later  Old  Testament  history  of 
David’s  descendants.  In  1  Chronicles  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  we  find  Shealtiel,  the  son  of  Jechon- 
iah,  i.  e..  King  Jehoiachin,  but  he  and  his  son 
Pedaiah  must  have  died  during  the  captivity, 
for  Zerubbabel,  son  of  Pedaiah,  appears  as  Prince 
of  Judah,  the  leader  of  the  first  colony  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  and  Governor  under  the 
kings  of  Persia.  In  the  list  of  this  same  colony. 


mention  is  made  of  “the  children  of  Bethlehem,  ’’ 
some  of  whom  may  have  belonged  to  David’s  or 
Jesse’s  family.  In  the  second  colony,  seventy- 
nine  years  later,  is  the  name  of  “Hattush,’’  of 
the  sons  of  David’’  Ez.  viii.  2,  and  Nehemiah 
iii.  10,  record  the  same  name  as  the  son  of 
Hashabniah.  \mong  the  princes  of  Judah, 
(Neh.  xii. )  and  in  a  list  of  eleven  chief  men 
(Ez.  viii  16),  no  one  is  said  to  be  a  descendant 
of  David.  Among  those  who  sealed  to  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  (Neh.  X. ),  is  the  name  of  Azzur,  who  may 
be  the  same  as  Azor,  in  Matthew’s  list,  the  gpreat 
grandson  of  Zurubbabel. 

It  seems  that  the  line  of  David  early  became 
obscured.  “To  put  to  fiight  the  armies  of  the 
Aliens’’  was  left  for  the  brave  Maccabees,  de¬ 
scendants  of  Asmoneus,  which  opened  the  way 
for  a  line  of  Asmonean  princes,  for  an  hundred 
and  twenty-six  years,  ending  36  B.C. 

VII.  It  might  be  considered  as  a  seventh 
wonder  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took  place  at 
Bethlehem  and  not  at  Nazareth,  being  seventy 
miles  apart. 

If  Joseph  was  acquainted  with  Micah’s  prophe¬ 
cy  (v.  2),  “Thou,  Bethlehem,  Ephratah, ’’  he 
would  be  perplexed  how  hie  wife  could  be  taken 
over  the  long  journey  and  whence  the  means 
should  come.  If  he  was  unaware  of  the  fore¬ 
telling,  he  wouid  be  astonished  to  find  it  accom¬ 
plished  without  his  design.  We  all  stand  in  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  providences  of  God  that 
brought  this  about.  We  must  read  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  back  history  of  the  world  for  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Rome  is  built  on  the 
Tiber.  The  Romans  subdue  their  neighbors, 
make  themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  then  go 
abroad  to  conquer  the  whole  world.  Under  kings, 
consuls,  dictators,  tribunes  and  imperators,  they 
make  their  way,  till  Caesar  Augustus  becomes 
the  head  of  the  world.  Power !  How  many 
events  are  involved,  how  many  happenings  arise, 
what  various  adventures,  how  many  personal 
ambitions,  what  outbreaks  of  patriotism  vainly 
put  forth,  what  scenes  of  camp  life,  battles  and 
bloodshed,  all  mingled  with  an  increasing  ebb 
and  flow  of  human  thought  and  passion?  But 
not  a  single  event  was  unnoticed,  not  an  uttered 
word  or  unexpressed  affection  was  unseen  by  the 
all-seeing  God ;  all  things  being  ordered  by  His 
ruling  hand  to  bring  about  the  great  event  of 
time  and  eternity.  So  when  the  decree  came 
from  the  Palatine  Hill,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
that  all  the  world  should  be  enrolled,  compelling 
every  one  to  go  to  his  own  family  city,  Joseph 
is  obliged  to  find  the  means.  He  travels  with 
Mary  over  the  weary  roads  and  arrives  safely  at 
the  gates.  There  is  a  crowd  of  Bethlehem  people 
who  had  lived  scattered  over  the  Holy  Land, 
but  none  are  dwelling  in  Bethlehem  to  entertain 
these  heirs  of  David.  They,  therefore,  make 
their  way  to  the  inn,  but  there  is  no  room  in 
any  of  the  chambers  for  such  poor-looking, 
travel  stained  travellers  and  they  are  obliged  to 
find  some  outhouse  among  the  cattle.  There 
Jesus  is  born,  wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes 
and  laid  in  a  manger ;  His  hard  cradle  softened 
with  wisps  of  straw  and  hay,  and  watched  by 
the  kind  eyes  of  the  kine. 

VIII.  We  need  not  spend  a  word  to  exclaim  at 
this  wonder  of  condescension  and  humiliation, 
or  ask  why  it  was,  but  pass  to  another,  that  by 
contrast,  throws  a  profound,  but  pleasing  mystery 
over  the  last. 

IX.  While  earth  knows  not  the  story  of  this 
little  stranger  who  comes  so  quietly  among  men. 
Heaven  has  been  informed.  Those  above  have 
watched  every  step  and  now  give  signal  to  the 
world.  Out  on  the  old  pasture  fields,  where 
David  had  kept  the  sheep  and  contemplated  the 
moon  and  stars  (Ps.  viii.),  his  successors  are 
to-night  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks.  Sud¬ 
denly  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  probably  Gabriel, 
steals  upon  them  and  lets  out  the  glory  he  had 
brought  from  the  upper  world.  ‘ ‘ Be  not  afraid,  ’ ’ 
is  his  word,  “I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
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joy  I  This  day,  io  the  city  of  David,  ia  born  to 
you  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ,  the  Lord.  And 
this  is  the  sign ;  ye  shall  find  the  Babe  lying  in 
a  manger  I’’  And  suddenly  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  break  upon  their  sight,  whose 
angelic  voices  flood  the  moonlight  hills  and 
valleys:  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men’’(Luke  ii. ). 

When  the  angels  were  gone  back  into  heaven, 
the  shepherds  say:  “Let  usgo. ”  They  hasten 
to  the  stable  and  find  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the 
Babe  lying  in  the  manger,  then  tell  the  story  to 
the  wondering  people. 

X.  And  now  another  wonder  awaits  us.  Forty 
days  after  the  Nativity  a  man  and  woman,  poorly 
dressed,  may  be  seen  passing  the  dusty  road  of 
six  miles  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem; 
the  man  tenderly  carrying  a  little  Child,  to 
present  Him  to  the  Lord  and  offer  the  required 
sacrifice.  They  are  so  poor  they  can  only  bring 
a  pair  of  turtle  doves,  the  most  trifling  offering 
the  law  allows.  But  what  of  that?  Simeon,  a 
devout  and  righteous  man,  has  been  told  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  he  shall  see  the  Lord’s  Christ 
before  he  dies.  Directed  by  the  Spirit,  he  comes 
into  the  Temple  that  moment,  takes  the  Child 
out  of  Joseph’s  arms  and  blesses  God,  testifying 
that  Jesus  is  God’s  salvation,  a  Light  for  the 
Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Israel !  Upon  this 
Anna,  a  prophetess  of  great  ago,  comes  in.  She 
also  gives  thanks  unto  the  Lord  and  speaks  of 
Him  to  all  those  in  Jerusalem  who  were  looking 
for  redemption.  After  this  the  Holy  Family  re¬ 
turn  to  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii). 

XI.  Still  another  wonder  awaits  us,  viz :  the 
visit  of  the  wise  men.  Those  wore  Persian  Magi, 
and  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  that  these 
foreigners  become  acquainted  with  such  a  one  as 
the  King  of  the  Jews  and  of  His  present  advent? 
We  may  answer,  that  from  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  especially  that  of  Daniel  ix.,  giving 
the  seventy  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  unto  Messiah  the  Prince,  the  Jews  were 
now  looking  for  the  coming  One,  and  they  would 
give  voice  to  their  expectations  wherever  they 
lived.  Besides,  the  sceptre,  according  to  old 
Jacob  (Gen.  xlix. )  should  not  depart  from  Judah 
until  Shiloh  come,  and  all  knew  that  Jewish  in¬ 
dependence  was  tottering.  A  King  was  on  the 
throne,  but  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Romans. 
We  are  also  well  assured  that  about  the  time  of 
Christ’s  birth  an  expectation  prevailed  all  over 
the  world,  that  a  great  Benefactor  would  be 
born,  a  Deliverer  from  sins  and  sorrows.  It  was 
the  great  Teacher  that  Socrates’  wisdom  dis¬ 
cerned.  It  may  be  read  in  Virgil’s  Fourth  Ec¬ 
logue. 

But  the  most  noticeable  and  salient  prophecy 
affecting  the  wise  men,  is  the  foretelling  by 
Balaam  of  the  star  of  Jacob  and  the  sceptre  of 
Israel,  symboling  an  illustrious  King  holding 
wide  dominion  (Num.  xxiv. )  Now  Balaam 
lived  in  the  far  East,  and  the  symbol  of  the  star 
held  a  tenacious  traditionary  power.  The  Magi 
were  the  astronomers  of  that  period  and  when 
a  new  star  appeared  and  may  have  beckoned 
Westward,  these  truly  wise  men  immediately 
started  on  their  long  travel.  We  need  not  doubt 
that  their  coming  was  directed  by  the  superin¬ 
tending  Holy  Spirit,  who  stirred  their  hearts  to 
the  momentous  movement.  All  Jerusalem  was 
aroused,  from  Herod  to  the  lowest  populace, 
when  these  strangers,  on  their  wearied  camels, 
entered  the  gates,  asking  “Where  is  He  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  are  come  to  wor¬ 
ship  Him’’  (Matt.  ii). 

When  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  the  star 
went  before  them,  to  their  exceeding  joy,  till 
it  stood  over  the  house  where  the  young  Child 
was,  and  upon  entering  and  finding  Him,  they 
fell  down  and  worshipped  Him ;  then  opening 
their  caskets,  they  offered  Him  gifts  of  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  We  know  what  fol¬ 
lowed  on  the  part  of  the  impious  Herod,  tho\igh 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  the  grave !  We  may 
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hear  Rachel’s  voice,  weeping  out  of  her  sepul¬ 
chre  for  the  slaughtered  infants!  We,  also, 
read  how  Joseph  is  warned  and  flies  with  the 
mother  and  Child  into  Egypt,  and  can  under¬ 
stand  without  imagination,  how  provision  was 
made  for  the  Holy  Family,  for  their  traveling 
and  abiding  in  the  foreign  land.  By  God’s 
direction,  Joseph  returned  into  the  land  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  took  up  his  old  abode  at  Nazareth, 
where  Jesus  “was  brought  up.” 

We  are  now  far  enough  from  the  Nativity  to 
close,  but  must  point  to  the  record,  (Luke  ii. 
40),  how  the  Child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in 
spirit,  filled  with  wisdom,  with  the  grace  cff 
God  upon  Him  !  Nor  will  we  omit,  from  vs.  41- 
47,  His  interview  with  doctors  in  the  Temple, 
the  boy  of  twelve  years  measuring  thoughts  and 
sentiments  with  the  old  teachers,  till  all  were 
astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers. 
His  answer  to  His  sorrowing  parents  shows  how 
His  soul  is  set  on  His  heavenly  mission,  yet 
He  returns  and  is  subject  to  them,  still  in¬ 
creasing  in  wisdom  and  stature  and  in  favor 
with  God  and  man  (48-52).  Is  He  not,  indeed, 
the  Child  born,  the  Son  given ;  in  every  respect, 
the  “Wonderful?” 

But  is  His  wondrous  birth  to  be  compared 
with  the  marvellous  words  and  works  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  making  Him  Councillor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  of  the  increase  of  whose  government 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  there  shall  be  no 
end!  (Is.  ix.  6,  7).  Rev.  W.  W.  Taylor. 

WiLMIKOTON.  DRL. 

THE  BABIES’  HOSPITAE. 

This  charming  and  useful  charity  celebrated 
its  ninth  anniversary  last  week.  The  double 
house,  corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
fifth  street,  was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a 
large  number  of  the  benevolent  ladies  of  New 
York.  Dr.  T.  E.  Satterthwaite,  as  President, 
directed  the  interesting  exercises.  The  ofScial 
reports  showed  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  during  the  past  year.  The  hard  times 
have  stimulated  its  friends  to  special  efforts,  and 
it  has  come  through  the  stormy  period  with  all 
sails  set  Dr.  William  B.  Huntington,  rector  of 


Grace  Church,  made  a  very  happy  and  thoughtful 
address,  encouraging  the  ladies  and  praising  the 
medical  profession  for  their  invaluable  service  in 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  At  the  close  of  the 
exercises  afternoon  tea  was  served  and  the  visitors 
inspected  the  various  wards. 

l^e  blending  of  science  and  charity,  sesthetics 
and  religious  cleanliness  in  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  admirable  institution  made  a  favora¬ 
ble  impression  upon  all.  The  summer  work  of  the 
Hospitel  is  transferred  to  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  where 
the  fresh  sea  air  saves  many  a  little  life  which 
would  perish  in  the  city,  ^e  training  school 
for  children’s  nurses  connected  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  is  very  successful.  Its  graduates  cannot 
meet  a  tenth  of  the  calls  made  for  trained  ser¬ 
vice  such  as  they  render.  Three  other  hospitals 
have  been  started  in  different  cities  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  this  one.  Working  on  a  new  line 
and  amid  many  trials  of  faith,  the  ladies  in 
charge  have  builded  far  more  widely  than  they 
knew.  _ 

SIR  BENJ.  WARD  RICHARDSON. 

This  distinguished  London  physician  and  sci¬ 
entist  was  attacked  by  apoplexy  recently,  and 
never  recovered  consciousness.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-ninth  year.  It  is  a  good  lifetime,  and  yet 
there  is  something  pathetic  in  the  thought  that 
the  phvsician  cannot  heal  himself,  and  that  the 
man  who  gives  so  manv  directions  for  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  life  and  who  anticipated  an  average 
existence  of  over  a  hundred  years,  has  himself  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  all  conquering  foe.  Sir  Benjamin 
Richardson  devoted  ^eat  attention  to  ansee- 
thetics,  and  introduce  many  valuable  prepara¬ 
tions  into  medical  and  sureical  practice.  He 
was  also  the  originator  of  the  lethal  chamber, 
now  used  at  the  home  for  lost  dogs  for  the  pain¬ 
less  extinction  of  life.  He  did  great  service  to 
the  temperance  cause,  having  l^n  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  also 
interested  himself  much  in  cycling,  though  he 
contented  himself  with  a  tricycle. 

A  good  story  is  told  by  the  Daily  News  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  late  Sir  Benjamin’s  advocacy 
of  Temperance.  He  had  been  on  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  three  or  four  small  towns  in  England  which 
have  no  public-house.  Although  there  were  4,000 
people  there,  the  doctor  was  nearly  starving. 
One  ^y  a  young  medical  man  came  to  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  for  advice  as  to  taking  the  practicei.  and 
Sir  Benjamin,  placing  his  hands  on  the  young 
Doctor’s  shoulders,  said:  “Take  my  advice  and 
don’t  Those  wretched  teetotalers  not  only  shirk 
accidents,  but,  when  wounded,  heal  so  fast  that 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  after  the  first 
dressing.  ’  ’  This  stoi^  is  quoted  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Temperance  friends. 
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MISSIONS. 

By  Charles  L.  Thompson,  D  J>* 

The  chief  Home  Mission  field  to-day  is  in  the 
great  cities.  We  do  not  forget  the  scattered 
sheep  on  far  away  prairies  and  mountains.  We 
do  not  forget  the  rapid  rush  of  westward  popu¬ 
lations, 

**  The  first  low  wash  of  waves  where  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea.  ” 

We  are  aware  that  strategic  points  are  coming 
to  view  in  many  places  hitherto  unnoticed. 
Borne  Missions  should  be  provisioned.  A  cer¬ 
tain  prophetic  outlook  would  have  saved  us 
from  many  failures  to  occupy,  where  occupation 
would  have  meant  great  victory.  We  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  national  problems  soon  to  con¬ 
front  us,  beyond  the  present  centre  of  population 
and  to  which  problems  the  cause  of  Christ  stands 
vitally  related.  The  Mediterranean  was  “the 
many  nationed  sea. ’’  Our  Western  plains  are 
also  many  nationed.  Exceptional  populations 
hasten  to  become  unexceptional  and  must  take 
their  places  among  the  regular  forces  of  national 
life.  Into  them  the  Gospel  must  bring  its  salt. 
All  these  and  other  like  facts  must  have  full 
prominence  in  Home  Mission  plans.  But  we 
come  back  to  our  text.  Nine  times  the  neediest 
mission  field  on  the  continent  is  Manhattan 
Island.  The  ratio  of  population  to  the  evangeli¬ 
cal  Church,  throughout  the  country  at  large  is 
five  hundred  to  one.  In  New  York  it  is  four 
thousand  five  hundred  people  for  every  such 
Church.  Arithmetically,  therefore,  the  city 
of  New  York  is  nine  times  more  destitute  spir¬ 
itually  than  Montana  or  Nevada. 

But  this  is  more  than  a  question  of  numbers. 
The  deeper  view  of  the  situation  discloses  more  | 
startling  imperatives  than  can  be  put  into  fig¬ 
ures.  The  great  cities  are  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  There  the  pulses  beat  that  send  health 
or  disease  to  the  extremities  of  population.  This 
Island  in  the  Icmg  run  will  determine  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Empire  State.  The  law  of  retribu¬ 
tion  or  reward  (whichever  it  shall  be)  works  sci¬ 
entifically.  The  State  has  made  the  city,  on  the 
level  of  its  business.  The  city  will  determine 
the  State  on  the  level  of  character.  Here  the 
key  is  set.  The  harmonies  not  discords  will  go 
to  every  hamlet.  Deterioration  of  society  in 
masses  will  secure  its  deterioration  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals.  Depressed  moral  or  intellectual  condi¬ 
tions  seek  their  level.  So  Paris  is  France,  so 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  de¬ 
termine  at  last  the  moral  tone  of  Eastern,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Western  parts  of  our  country.  Hence 
there  is  no  duty  so  urgent  as  that  of  purifying 
the  fountains.  How  shall  it  be  done?  Does  any 
one  say  “Civilization?”  Was  not  Rome  civil¬ 
ized?  She  saved  d&ither  herself  nor  Italy. 
“The  riot  of  the  senses,”  characteristic  of  our 
great  capitals  has  no  necessary  tendency  toward 
elevation  of  character.  Unless  counteracted  it 
surely  tends  to  its  depression.  Does  some  one 
say  “Culture?”  Athens  was  cultivated,  but 
could  save  neither  herself  nor  Greece.  Paris  is 
cultivated,  but  scarce  pretends  to  a  Christian 
character.  Higher  education  cannot  save  the 
purity  of  a  people.  Sometimes  it  plunges  them 
into  gulfs  of  intellectual  and  moral  despair. 

What  then?  People  en  masse  are  terrific. 
They  will  make  the  French  Commune — or  the 
London  riots.  Humanity  is  loaded  with  dyna- 
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mite.  It  needs  only  to  be  struck.  The  city 
secures  the  blows  which  deliver  the  imprisoned 
power.  Hence  anarchy,  mob  law,  crime  and 
reckless  destruction,  now  of  property,  now  of 
reputation,  now  of  liberty.  How  shall  they  be 
met?  Will  you  speak  very  pure  English  to  them 
or  lecture  them  on  art.  and  take  them  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory,  or  even  teach  them  ethics  in  the  most 
approved  modern  ways?  Will  you  whistle  down 
the  whirlwind  or  talk  amiably  with  the  earth¬ 
quake? 

Society  needs  the  power  of  God.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  it,  but  a  thousand  fold  more  does 
that  awful  aggregation  called  The  People  need 
it.  Drawn  together,  huddled  together  in  the 
fascinations,  limitations,  competitions  and  mill- 
grindings  of  great  cities  there  is  salvation  for 
the  multitude  now  as  in  Galilee,  only  in  the 
compassion  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  He  has  just 
one  straight  road  of  approach,  that  is  the 
King’s  Highway.  He  wields  but  one  almighty 
power.  It  is  the  power  of  his  Gospel.  There¬ 
fore  the  cities  need  not  evolution,  but  evangeli 
zation ;  not  settlements  but  Christian  service. 

And  they  need  these  with  due  regard  to  the 
law  of  distribution.  The  religious  lighting 
should  be  like  the  physical — the  lamps  should 
reach  wherever  the  population  reaches.  And 
some  power  which  may  be  presumed  to  represent 
the  economy  of  God.  should  secure  it.  Whether 
that  power  be  called  pope,  bishop,  or  general 
good  sense  of  good  people.  The  latter  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  reliable.  But  then  the 
former  has  been  known  to  be  ineffective.  Until 
the  economy  of  God  has  a  better  interpreter  than 
we  yet  have  found,  we  shall  probably  blunder  on, 
but  let  us  blunder  toward  this  pole-star,  if  our 
country  is  to  be  saved,  our  cities  must  be ;  and 
if  our  cities  are  saved  it  must  be  by  more  and 
better  directed  Gopsel  energy  than  is  expended 
upon  them  by  the  Church  of  to-day. 

This  energy  must  be  organized  and  persistent. 
There  is  value  to  a  “voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.”  But  after  the  Baptist  must  come  the 
Christ  who  shall  heal  and  teach  and  live  and 
suffer  and  die  for  the  people.  We  need  evan¬ 
gelistic  campaigns.  All  voices  that  call  to  re¬ 
pentance  have  power.  But  the  Church  of  Christ 
is  Christ  incarnate  once  more.  Let  us  be  tbank- 
ful  for  every  torch  waved  against  the  darkness. 
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But  we  depend  most  on  well-set  incandescents  in 
connection  with  r  steady  central  power.  Wher¬ 
ever  there  is  a  church  tilled  with  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  and  set  on  doing  His  work  and  living 
His  life  among  the  people,  there  is  “the  power 
of  Qod  unto  salvation.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  just  cry  rising  in  our  Church  that 
the  Home  Board  is  not  doing  new  work  in  the 
West.  It  is  a  shame  that  we  cannot.  How 
about  New  York  city?  There  is  but  one  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  and  chapel  to  every  35,000  of 
the  population.  In  certain  sections  there  is 
only  one  to  twice  that  number  of  people.  A 
hundred  thousand  people  in  a  decade  move  in 
south  of  Fourteenth  street  and  a  procession  of 
seventeen  churches  march  out  I  And  we  inquire, 
What  is  the  reason  the  Church  is  not  getting 
hold  of  the  people?  No  army  ever  conquered 
by  running  away.  Nor  yet  by  massing  regi¬ 
ments  on  an  unoccupied  held,  because  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  too  hot  before  the  enemy.  “Oh!  fools 
and  slow  of  heart.  ’  ’ 

BOYS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

It  has  been  a  popular  belief  that  the  boy  who 
is  reared  in  the  country  starts  in  life  under  much 
better  moral  auspices  than  the  one  who  is 
brought  up  in  the  city.  This  may  be  true  to 
some  extent  of  the  boy  on  the  farm.  But  there 
are  conditions  existing  in  villages  that  make 
them  about  as  undesirable  places  for  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  boys  and  young 
men  as  could  well  be  imagined.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  of  the  middle  classes.  The  wealthy 
are  able  to  create  conditions  for  themselves 
wherever  they  go,  anJ  there  are,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  no  poor  people  in  the  country. 

At  the  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the 
boy  in  the  city  would  form  friendships  more  in¬ 
discriminately  than  the  village  boy,  but  this  is 
not  so.  The  city  boy  who  attends  the  public 
school  in  many  cases  does  not  see  his  school¬ 
mates  at  any  lime  out  of  school  hours.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
parent  to  choose  his  son’s  playmates,  recreations 
and  employments.  And  there  is  a  great  variety 
to  choose  from.  In  the  country,  the  same  boys 
who  concoct  mischief  in  school  hours  are  on 
hand  for  its  continuance  and  elaboration  when 
school  is  over.  The  social  arrangements  of  the 
village  are  so  compact  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  playmates 
for  one’s  boy  without  giving  mortal  offense  to 
one’s  neighbors. 

The  lad  in  families  of  moderate  means  in  the 
city  has  access  to  libraries  and  reading-rooms 
to  supplement  hie  school  work,  and  there  are 
countless  diversions  of  an  improving  character 
open  to  him.  But  in  the  country  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  average  school  are  not  sufficiently 
exacting  to  give  the  boy  outside  study  or  to 
lead  his  thoughts  to  profitable  investigation. 
At  times  and  seasons  when  neither  ball  nor 
skating  is  possible,  the  village  boy  has  no  place 
to  spend  his  leisure  outside  of  home,  except  at 
the  country  store  or  at  the  pool-room  or  saloon, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  goes  to  the  saloon.  Many 
a  boy  in  the  city  grows  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  without  ever  having  been  into  a  saloon. 

In  the  country  village,  it  would  be  a  rare  boy 
whom  curiosity  or  interest  had  not  taken  thither. 

Without  agreeing  with  the  hysterical  state¬ 
ment  that  is  sometimes  made  that  hard  cider 
has  as  many  victims  in  the  country  as  whiskey 
in  the  city,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the 
saloon  has  no  fewer  customers  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  the  country  than  in  the  city, 
and  that  the  counter  attractions  to  it  are  many  . 
times  greater  in  the  latter  than  the  former  place. 
Managers  of  organizations  charged  with  the 
duty  of  finding  homes  for  boys  have  learned  to 
beware  of  the  country  town. 

The  church  in  the  country  is  lees  attractive  to 
a  boy  than  the  city  church.  In  fact  it  is  not  , 
expected  of  a  boy  to  do  more  than  attend  Sunday-  j 


school,  if  he  does  that.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
Boys’  Brigade,  Junior  Endeavor  or  anything  for 
bo3rs  under  the  charge  of  the  church  is  practica¬ 
bly  unknown  in  the  country.  The  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  has  done  more  than  any  other 
organization  to  reach  boys  and  young  men  in 
the  country,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  church.  Something  must  be  found  to  rival 
the  saloon  and  the  pool-room  in  the  village. 

Every  church  should  feel  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  children  of  the  community, 
and  should  regard  it  as  a  part  of  its  work  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  innocent  and  improving  recrea¬ 
tions  as  well  as  spiritual  food  suited  to  their  re¬ 
quirements. 

Now  that  the  churches  are  reaching  out  into 
the  country  districts  with  neighborhood  meet¬ 
ings,  home  study  and  other  valuable  move¬ 
ments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country  boys 
will  be  considered.  Laura  Comstock  Dunlap. 
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PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 

Oiving  yearly  3,800  douMa 
celumn  octavo  page*  of  mat¬ 
ter  (making  four  large  vol- 
amM)  unequalled  In  quality 
and  quantity. 
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ARTICLES  OF  STANDARD  AND  POPULAR  INTEREST 
THB  LIVING  AGB  embraces  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  I  he  Ablest  Living  Writers  In  all  de¬ 
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ography  and  Discovery;  giving  an  amount  of 
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the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  Literary  and 
Scientific  matter  of  the  day. 

To  still  farther  enhance  its  value  and  efficiency, 
extend  Its  scope  and  increase  Its  usefulness,  the 
publishers  have  arranged  for  the  addlUon  of 

Several  NEW  FEATURES  for  1897 
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let.  The  publication  of  occasional  TRANSLA¬ 
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New  Serial  Story  by  Ivan  Tourgenleff, 

translated  especially  for  The  Living  Age. 

The  same  issne  contains  articles  by 
Gladstone,  Castelar,  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie, 
and  other  eminent  writers; 
Translations  from  the  French  and  Spanish, 
with  Essays  and  Reviews  from  the  latest  British 
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$3.00  Magazine. 
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^OHEBMBBHeBN'S  TBAOHEBS*  AORNOT. 

3  Oldest  and  beat  known  In  U.  8. 

EsUbllshed  UU. 

I  Bhat  14tm  Strut.  Nrw  York. 


RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY 

nst  year.  Prepares  thoroagUr  tor  CoUegSitbe  Oovemment 
Academies,  and  Bnslneas.  u.  8.  Army  officer  detaUad  at 
RivervMw  by  Secretary  of  War. 

Joseph  B.  Bisbbe.  A.M.  Prln.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 


Mrs.  LESLIE  MORGAN'S  Boarding  and  Day 
School  for  Girls,  13  and  15  West  86th  Street, 
York  City  From  Kindergarten  through  CoUego 
Preparatory.  Home  and  Chaperonage. 
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HENBT  M.  FIBLD,  D.D.,  Editor. 

HENBT  B.  BIXIOT.  Pnblidier. 

Tbbxs,  Three  dollars  »  year,  in  edranoe,  poetage  paid. 
In  foreign  oenntrlea  fl.(M  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  sabecrip. 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2JiO  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advkbtisino  Rates,  80  oenU  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  Une. 

Axj,  subscriptions  are  oontlnued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Pest-Oflloe  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Poet-offloe,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

EnUrtd  at  the  Pott-offlee  at  New  York  a»  second-elcm 
maO  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONa. 
THE  BOAEDB. 

>me  Missions,  -  -  -  166  Fifth  Are.,  New  Yor  k 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  MisslonB, 

Church  Erection,  .  .  . 

Education,  -  .  .  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  Relief 


1854  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


sen, 

'  Colleges, 


•  80  Montank  Block, 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAT-SOHOOL  UNION, 

SBTABLISHBO  IK  PHIIADXI.PHIA,  18M, 
orxantieb  Union  Bible  School*  in  dpstltute,  sparsely  settled 
place*  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  mlwlonary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangdical  chorches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided .  Work  abides. 
tlTs  new  schools  started  In  189&;  also  180  frontier  chnrchee  from 
schools  previously  eetahllshed  71  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  In  the  blessing.  815.00  starts  a  new  school,  mmlshtng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  $800  supports  a  missionary 
oneyaar.  Toe  can  have  letters  direct  from  mission  ary  yon  aliL 
Send  contribntiona  to  E.  P.  Bancroit,  DU.  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 

THE  SOCISTT  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POBT  OF  NEW  TOBK. 

(Oommoniy  oallsd  Port  ’’Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  MissionarteB.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religious  services  in  Lecture  Room j  its  Branches,  1% 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  AtUmtio  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  atteaded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
Uonalltiee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Her.  SAMm,  Bodia,  Pastor.  Wn.  H.  H.  Mootin,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouweb,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Hbbbiok,  Trees,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

TEB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBEEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  AprU,  1888,  aids  shlpsrreoked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaiiorts  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  ef  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Saflorv 
Magaain^  the  Seaman'e  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwelu  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stdbobb,  TreasM  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.Dm  SecTetajr. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HGVSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

165  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  exUtenoe  more  tiiaa  46.000  have  been  in  Ita  school, 
and  over  18,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

DonatloB*  of  money,  seotmd-band  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
nlly  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  160  to460  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  1  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  11:40  to  8  p.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner  table.  11:10  to  11:40  p  Jf .  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tlmea.  Mobkis  K.  JBStrp,  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp.  Treaa; 

BOBSS  F.  Bbtts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babxabo,  Snpt. 

Our  rseateat  need  now  U  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgent  aak  lor  aasistenne  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  S8d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  eagaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  OLrlstlian  literature.  Through  its  Mis- 


work  of  its  oolporters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
MlsslonaileB,  vast  nnmbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagades,  for  which  it  eanieetly  appeslw  Send  to  Louis 
Tab  Assistant 'Twasurer 


OF  INTEREST  TO  OUB  READERS. 


THE  SEASON  AT  WASHINGTON.  I 

More  and  more  the  Federal  Capital  is  becoming 
a  social  Mecca  for  Americans,  and  now  in  a  few 
days,  “the  seimon’’  opens.  The  New  Year’s  re¬ 
ception  at  the  White  House  is  the  signal  for  an 
immediate  outburst  of  social  gayeties,  which  last 
to  the  beginning  of  Lent.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  in  this  city  and  vicinity  who  are  now 
planning  to  visit  Washington  in  a  few  days. 
Some  are  politicians,  some  are  interested  in  so¬ 
ciety.  others  possibly  are  settling  upon  their 
wedding  journey.  To  one  and  all,  the  “Royal 
Blue  Line, ’’ over  the  perfect  road-bed  of  the 
New  Jersey  Central  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads,  offers  a  most  attractive  route.  Travel 
under  such  conditions  becomes  a  luxury  and  a 
tonic.  The  New  York  terminus  is  at  the  foot  of 
Liberty  street. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON, 
D.  C. 

On  December  29, 1896,  the  Pennsvlvanis  Railroad 
Ck>mpany  will  run  one  of  its  popular  holiday  tours 
to  Washington,  with  side  trip  to  Mt  Veraon  and 
Alexandria.  During  the  stay  m  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal  the  itinerary  will  include  all  the  important  points 
of  interest  and  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  reception 
by  the  President. 

This  most  delightful  tour  during  the  holiday  va¬ 
cation  should  appeal  particularly  to  teachers. 
Round-trip  rate,  covering  all  necessary  expenses 
for  the  entire  trip  and  including  accommodations 
at  Washington’s  leading  hotels,  $14.50  from  New 
York. 

For  itineraries  and  detailed  information  apply  to 
Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHARMING  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

There  are  few  things  that  add  to  the  comfort  of  a 
home  as  a  good  lamp.  To  insure  getting  the  best 
obtainable  noth  from  an  artistic  and  practicable 
standpoint,  buy  the  “Milley”  Lamp,  manufactured 
by  Eldward  Miller  &  Co.,  28  and  30  West  Broadway, 
between  Park  Place  and  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Miller  &  Co.  are  the  oldest  and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lamps. 

The  following  testimonials  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  we  have  received  from  those  who  have  ac¬ 
cepts  our  offer  to  deliver,  charges  paid,  the  Pictor¬ 
ial  Atlas  (^regular  price  $4.00)  as  a  premium  for  the 
name  ana  address  of  a  new  subscriber  with  $3  00, 
the  yearly  subscription  price  of  The  Evangelist. 
The  offer  is  still  open.  See  advertisement  on  back 
page. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  7, 1896. 

Evangelist  Publishing  Company— Gen  tlcjncn :  Ac¬ 
cept  my  thanks  for  the  Atlas.  It  exceeds  my  expec¬ 
tations.  Mbs.  F.  a.  Huntley. 

COOPEBSTOWN,  Dec.  7, 1896. 

Oentlemen :  My  two  boys  and  myself  are  greatly 
pleased  with  the  Atlas.  It  is  a  v  i  luable  addition  to 
their  school  equipment  and  will  be  in  constant  use. 

S.  J.  W.  Reynolds. 

Chicago,  Deo.  7, 1896. 

Gentlemen :  Am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Atlas  and  am  delighted  with  The  Evangelist. 

W.  M.  Van  Pelt. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  TO  ISSUE  CLERI¬ 
CAL  ORDERS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  for  1897  it  will  issue  clerical  oraers  to  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  churches  located 
on  or  near  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  these  orders  clergymen  should  make  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  it  is  desired  that  all  applications  reach  the  Gen¬ 
eral  OflBce  by  December  15. 


WOODIiAWN  OBMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (84th  Ward.  Hulem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  80  East  88d  Stieet. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  50  Carmine  8t.,  N.Y. 


GENTLEMAN  of  long  business  experience,  and 
highest  references  as  to  character,  desires  a 
rmanent  position  of  responsibility  and  trust.  Address 
reasnrer,  care  Box  No.  8658,  New  York  City. 


A  Date  to  Observe 
Pasted  on  your  paper  or  tne  wrapper  is  an  addresa 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31,  '96. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  thii 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  Th< 
Evangelist  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  te 

THB  BVANOeUST, 
igd  Ptttb  AveBM,  New  Yerk  City. 


A  LADY,  who  has  taught  in  the  best  schools  in  the 
city,  wishes  a  porition  as  attendant  upon  an 
elderly  or  invalid  lady,  or  to  have  the  care  of  and  to 
teiush  little  gb* *l4.  Address  Miss  B.,  care  of  Thb  Eyan- 
OBLIST.  156  Fifth  Ayenue. 


BOARD.-^Parties  desiring  a  refined  Christian  home 
(Presbyterian)  for  aged  or  infirm  relatives,  where 
kind  attention  and  good  table  is  guaranteed,  may  find 
such  a  home  at  57  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Highest  reference  given  and  require.  Permanency 
desired. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  lady,  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  honseksepsr.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  charge  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  153,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Ministers  and  Clinrchea 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon 
last  at  three  o’clock.  The  letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Shearer,  formerly  of  Sim  Francisco,  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chicago  commending  him  to  this  Presby¬ 
tery,  was  received  and  referred  to  the  moderator  s 
council;  also  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Jame^  Farr  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  C. 

C.  Kimball  from  the  same  Presbytery.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  receiving  and  ordaiuiug  the  twp  missionaries 
laboring  among  the  Jews  in  this  city,  Mr.  H  P. 
Faust  and  Mr.  Herman  Warziwack,  wm  on  the  re¬ 
port  of  committees  decided  in  the  negative. 

New  York  City.— Fourth  Church.— On  Sunday 
evening,  Dec  6th,  the  following  newly  elected  elders 
were  installed:  James  Craig,  Willis  E.  Logie,  John 
Currie,  Prof.  E.  O,  Hovey  and  William  H.  Wilson. 

People's  Tabernacle.— The  missionary  pMtor  of 
this  congregation  has  courage  equal  to  bis  faith. 
His  salary  for  November  was  exactly  $14.38,  yet  he 
has  opened  a  new  station  at  1410  Madison  Avenue. 
With  comparstively  little  effort  the  Sunday  school 
opened  wiih  52  'scholars  and  a  number  of  teachers. 
The  month’s  salary  would  have  been  larger  but  that 
the  money  went  towards  rent,  to  buy  ebai^  stove, 
chandelier,  coal  and  other  necessaries.  With  three 
crowded  sessions  of  bis  own  Sunday  school  each 
Sabbath,  Mr.  Tyndall  does  not  hold  back  when  the 
way  opens  to  reach  more  of  the  dense  unchurched 
population  of  that  part  of  the  city  with  the  saving 
Gospel.  Nowhere  is  braver  or  better  work  being 
done,  and  nowhere  will  investments  of  the  Lord’s 
money  bring  more  speedy  returns. 

Church  of  the  Puritans.  —  Twenty-six  persons 
were  received  into  the  membership  at  the  December 
communion.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  have 
been  added  during  Dr.  Young’s  pastorate. 

West  Fijty-first  Street. — Ten  were  added  to  the 
roll  at  the  recent  communion,  making  72  in  all  re- 
ceired  during  the  eleven  months  since  Dr.  Douglas 
took  the  pastoral  oversight.  Congregations  have 
largely  increased,  and  the  outlook  is  promising  that, 
after  its  many  ups  and  downs,  this  church  with  wise 
leadership  will,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  keep ‘up 
to  the  new  key,  and  have  a  harmonious  and  prosper¬ 
ous  future. 

Albany.— At  the  annual  congregational  meeting 
of  the  First  Church,  Dec.  11,  the  trustees  presented 
a  report  showing  the  finances  of  the  church  to  be  in 
sound  and  flourisbii^  condition.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Boyd  of  Fonda,  and  an  address 
made  by  the  Rev,  William  Durant;  D.  D.,  of  Sara¬ 
toga,  both  sons  of  the  First  Church.  Pastor  Whita¬ 
ker  spoke  on  the  early  days  of  the  church  and  exhib¬ 
ited  some  newly-discovered  documents.  One  was  a 
certificate  of  incorporation  in  1775;  a  second,  lis-t  of 
rentals  in  edifice  comer  Hudson  Avenue  and  Grand 
street,  including  names  of  Patrons,  1792;  a  parch¬ 
ment  of  1794,  for  erection  of  building  on  Beaver 
block,  and  a  similar  one  of  1795  sent  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  bearing  the  names  of  John 
Jay  and  Alexander  Hamilton;  plan  of  interior  of 
new  building,  17^.  W.  H.  C. 

Brooklyn.— Sunday,  Dec.  6th.  was  a  happy  day 
for  Bedford  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  Hutchins  pastor.  Twenty-three  new  members 
were  received :  four  on  confe.ssion  of  their  faith  and 
nineteen  by  letter.  Eleven  families  were  repre¬ 
sented,  ten  of  them  by  the  heads  of  families,  either 
husband  or  wife,  and  in  the  case  of  five  families  by 
both  husband  and  wife.  The  wife  and  daughter  of 
Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  were  among  those  received. 
The  church  now  numbers  120  active  members,  82  of 
whom  have  been  received  since  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Hutchins’  pastorate,  six  months  ago.  This  young 
church  was  received  into  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn 
in  January,  It  is  located  at  tne  corner  of  Dean 

street  and  Nostrand  Avenue,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  residence  districts  of  Brooklyn. 

Hubart. — Our  December  communion  was  held  on 
Sabbath  evening  last,  to  accommorlate  some  who 
united  with  us.  The  large  congregation  wt-re  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  impressive  service.  The  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Herrick,  gave  the  right  band 
of  fellowship  to  the  twelve  new  members,  some  of 
whom  were  heads  of  families.  The  three  weeks  of 
special  services  held  during  November  were  well 
attended,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  among 
both  the  Christians  and  the  unconverted.  The  pas¬ 
tor  expects  to  continue  these  special  services,  be- 
ginuing  with  the  Week  of  Prayer 

Painted  Post.- Call*  Accepted.- The  Rev.  F. 
H.  Bisbee  to  Painted  Post;  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Waugh 
to  Phelps;  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Rejebian  to  Texas  Valley. 

East  Palmyra.- The  Rev.  M.  P.  Welcher  is  sup¬ 
plying  East  Palmyra;  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Webb,  D.D., 
IS  in  pro  tern,  charge  of  the  church  at  Palmyra. 

Wassaic.— The  committee  of  the  Presbytery  of 
North  River  organized  a  church  with  forty  two 
members  at  Wassaic  on  Nov.  30.  The  service  of  or¬ 
ganization  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J  N.  Crocker, 

D. D.;  the  sermon  was  by  the  Rev.  T.  Darlington 
Jester,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P.  W^oodin  ordained  and 
installed  the  elders  and  deacons. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  met  in  the  Park  Church. 
Erie,  Dec.  Ist,  and  was  hospitably  entertained.  The 
Rev.  Robert  L.  Williams  was  received  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Blairsville,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  his  installation  at  North  East,  Dec.  18. 
The  Rev.  W.  T.  Chapman  was  also  received  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Franklin,  and  the  Presbytery 
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adjourned  to  meet  there  Dec.  8th  to  install  him  as  its 
pastor.  The  Erie  churches  are  all  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  the  city  is  steadily  growing  and  im¬ 
proving. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Moundsville.— During  a  three- weeks*  revival  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Presl^erian  church,  conducted  by  the 

Sastor,  the  Rev.  w.  A.  Williams,  28  were  added  to 
lie  church— 22  by  profession  of  faith  and  7  by  letter. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— Christmas  music  and  holiday  cheer  are 
heard  in  our  Sunday  i-cbools  and  mission  stations. 
The  evergreen  and  the  holly  branches  decorate  the 
shop  windows,  and  the  avenues  are  crowded  with 
the  people  in  search  of  mesenta  and  bargains  for 
their  loved  ones.  The  Christmas  season  will  be 
more  than  ever  joyful  this  year.  Superintendents 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  are  drilling  the  children 
for  the  entertainments  and  festivals,  and  the  city 
ministers  are  plaiining  wonderful  sermons  for  the 

f  reat  annual  festival  and  gathering  up  appropriate 
essons  for  the  close  of  anothi  r  year  ot  grace.  Prof. 
William  L.  TomlifS  leads  the  ^^llo  Club  in  their 
Christmastide  performance  of  “The  Messiah”  in  the 
Auditorium,  Dec.  21  and  28,  and  that  big  music  ball 
wHl  be  crowded  with  the  throng  of  people  who  love 
the  majestic  harmonies  of  the  Famous  oratorio,  and 
rejoice  to  rise  and  sing  with  a  mighty  multitude  the 
praises  of  the  world’s  Redeemer.  A  fine  musical 
prosrram  was  an  attractive  feature  at  the  Evanston 
Presbyterian  church  last  Sunday  night.  They  had  a 
chorus  choir  which  rendered  passages  from  the  ora¬ 
torio  of  Elijah  and  the  usual  evening  hymns.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Boyd,  D.D.,  the  goou  pastor,  grace¬ 
fully  declined  an  increase  of  tSOO  to  bis  annual  sal¬ 
ary,  and  is  stronger  than  ever  in  the  affections  of  bis 
people  in  Evanston. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ypsilanti.  —  The  Rev.  Robert  K.  Wharton  Is 
preaching  a  series  of  popular  discourses  on  Sabbath 
evenings  to  go«d  audiences.  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  Dec.  13.  The  lad'es 
of  the  Church  Aid  Society  are  preparing  for  a  bazar 
and  Christmas  supper. 

Sturgis- An  interesting  district  convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  met  in  the  Preshyte- 


Black  Goods. 


2d  Floor. 


rlan  church  Nov  27  and  28.  About  sixty  delegat  s 
came  from  abroad,  and  the  noeetings  were  well  at¬ 
tended  by  the  local  societies  of  young  petmle.  The 
elders  of  the  church  have  adopted  a  plan  of  monthly 
cottar  {wayer-meetinm  for  the  Invalids  and  aged 
members  of  the  cbnrw.  The  membership  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  is  66,  and  the  junior  so¬ 
ciety  enrolls  SO  members 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee.— The  Rev.  William  Chester,  pastor 
of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  Church,  welcomed  eleven 
new  members  to  the  fellowship  of  the  church  on 
Dec.  6.  The  Bazar  and  Supper  by  the  Immanuel 
ladies  was  a  pleasant  and  successful  undertaking, 
and  realized  a  considerable  amount  for  the  treasury 
of  the  church.  After  a  series  of  interest!]^  meet¬ 
ings  in  Calvary  Church,  Evangelist  James  R.  Pratt 
began  meetings  with  Perseverance  Church  Nov.  80. 
AL^dy  there  are  over  one  hundred  decisions  for 
Christ,  and  Pastor  O.  H.  Chapin  and  his  faithful 
helpers  are  busy  in  the  good  work. 

Hobicon. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Simpson  of  the  church 
in  Horioon  is  much  encouraged  in  his  work.  The 
church  has  been  handsomely  repaired  and  made 
very  comfort  able  for  the  people.  New  pews  were 

Rut  in  and  other  needful  improvements.  At  a  de- 
gbtful  communion  season  on  Sabbath,  Dec.  6,  there 
were  ten  new  members  received  on  profesaioit  of 
their  fidth  in  Christ. 

IOWA. 

The  Presbttert  of  Corking  met  at  Coming 
Friday,  Dec.  4th,  and  continued  in  session  untu 
Monday.  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Kis-r  was  chosen  moder¬ 
ator,  and  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Hunter  temporary  clerk. 
The  Rev  Edward  Dickinson  from  Council  Bluffs 
Presbytery,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berger  from  Sioux  City 
Presbytery,  and  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Findlay  from  Omaha 
Presbytery  were  received,  and  arraiigeraents  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  ^ward  Dick¬ 
inson  over  the  Sidney  church,  and  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Reagan  over  the  Afton  church. 
This  was  a  unique  meeting  of  Presbytery.  It  was  a 
combination  of  Presbytery,  Sabbath-school  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Endeavor  Convention,  and  was  a  grand 
success  in  each  particular.  The  brethren  ot  Cor¬ 
ning  Presbytery  think  that  they  have  solved  the 


question  of  how  to  bring  the  young  i^ple  of  the 
church  into  touch  and  harmony  with  the  church  of 
their  connection :  it  is  by  a  meeting  of  Peesby tery 
given  over  largely  to  the  consitoanoa  of  questions 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  young.  Theie  was  a  larm 
attendance  of  Sabbath-scneol  and  Endeavor  work¬ 
ers.  Much  enthusiasm  was  engendeied  and  great 
profit  gained.  The  Prcahyteiy  expressed  Itsdf  as 
under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Marshall, 
Field  ^cretary  of  Foreign  Missions,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Omaha  Theologiosl  Seminary,  Dr.  T.  8.  Bai- 
Synodical  Missionary  for  Home  Missions,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Ferguson,  Synodical  Missionary  for 
Sabbath-school  work.  J.  F.  Hikkhoube,  S.  C. 

Lxnox,  Iowa,  Deo.  7. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.- The  famous  Thanksgiving  bllszard 
strack  the  capital  city  with  a  velocity  of  forty  to 
sixty  one  miles  an  hour,  with  the  mercury  from  teu 
to  twenty  degrees  below  zero  and  fast  falling  snow; 
drifted  valleys,  blockaded  traim,  impassable  roads 
and  suffering  to  men  and  to  animals  were  the  con¬ 
sequence.  The  great  threatened  danger  was  co  41- 
famine,  as  railroads  suspended  freight  trains  for 
days,  and  farmers  could  not  break  the  filled  conlees 
with  coal  teams.  Winter  began  at  least  one  month 
sooner  than  usual,  and  many  were  taken  unprroar- 
edly.  To  relieve  impending  lack  of  fuel,  the  Rev. 
A.  Durrie  suspended  chnr^  services  on  Dec,  2.  to 
keep  in  reserve  the  fuel  necessary  to  warm  the  large 
church.  This  reserve  was  soon  in  demand.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  with  trains  dug  out  of  banks  as  high  as 
smoke  stacks  and  with  coal  teams  coming  in  over 
the  prairies,  the  feast  will  follow  the  famine.  The 
outgoing  Governor,  Roger  Allin,  has  proven  a  true 
Presbyterian  and  loyal  to  his  colors.  His  wife  has 
kindly  and  frenuently  given  the  executive  residence 
to  cburch  socials,  suppers  and  gatherings.  We  shall 
greatly  miss  them  after  the  new  year 

For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Maa  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  neeA  for  over 
fifty  yeais  by  ratlltoDS  of  inotbeni  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  snccesa.  It  soothee  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
temedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  pa't  of  the  woild. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle  Be  sure  and  ask  for  *'Mra  Wins¬ 
low’s  Sooihlng  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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The  flajestic  Family  Cook  Book. 


By  Gallibr,  Chef  of  the  Majestic  Hotel, 

New  York.  Containing  1800  selected  recipes,  simpli¬ 
fied  for  the  use  of  housekeepers,  also  a  few  choice  bills 
of  fare,  Svo,  $2.60. 
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Holiday  Shoppers  will  find  unmatched  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  great  stocks  now  on  sale.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  goods  are 
fresh — not  a  piece  of  Dress  Goods,  Fancy 
Dress  Silks,  Upholstery  Stuffs,  Women’s  or 
Men’s  Clothing  had  been  seen  in  New  York 
until  this  store  was  opened  lour  weeks  ago. 
The  same  is  true  of  dozens  of  other  stocks. 
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SoUb  Silvet— 


Silver  in  the  many  beautiful  forms  in  which  we 


present  it  furnishes  a  most  appropriate 
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tractive  designs. 

Enamels 

*«»  XXV'abJe  ^  special  invitation  is  extended  to  inspect  our 
stock  of  enameled  silver  which  is  not  equaled  in  America. 
Cigar  and  Tobacco  Jars,  Cigarette  and  Cigar  Cases, 

_ Match  Boxes,  Toilet  Articles,  on  which  are  Coaching 

and  Hunting  Scenes,  Horses,  Dogs,  and  Landscapes. 


saver  Mounted  Glass,^31!lZ 

Pitchers,  Beer  Mugs,  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Jars,  Puff 
Boxes  and  Inkstands,  in  fine  cut  glass,  heavily  and 
richly  mounted  with  sterling  silver. 
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1  Complete  Sets  for  Ladies  or  Gentle¬ 

men,  in  many  designs. 


Cutlery. 


Pine  Pearl-handled  Knives  and  Carving  Sets, 
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HISTORIC  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

[The  Rev.  Dr.  Willis  G.  Craig  of  the  McCfor- 
mick  Seminary,  Chicago,  and  who  has  just  been 
called  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  William  C.  Young 
in  the  Presidency  of  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Ky.,  was  the  principal  speaker  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  December  7th,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Presbyterian  Union.  The  company  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  big  dining-room  of  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  H.  Edwards 
Rowland,  there  being  nearly  three  hundred 
ladies  and  gentemen  present.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  very  various  and  excellent  dinner,  Ex- 
Moderator  Craig  being  introduced,  was  received 
with  applause  and  said] ; 

“Our  Presbyterianism  has  a  history  which 
roots  itself  on  great  principles  and  joins  it  on 
to  great  men.  Historic  Presbyterianism  joins 
in  with  the  original  Protestant  principle  of  the 
parity  of  the  ministry  and  the  universal  priest- 
nood  of  all  believers.  It  has  ever  acknowledged 
the  obligation  of  apostolic  teaching  and  of  apos¬ 
tolic  practice.  It  drew  with  a  bold  hand  the 
boundary  line  which  should  separate  the  Church 
and  State. 

“The  true  distinction  between  church  and 
State  was  recognized  when  the  first  Christians 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  then 
enunciated  as  a  regular  doctrine  that  the  State 
must  not  stretch  its  power  over  the  church 
within  its  proper  sphere.  Neither  shall  the 
State  lend  its  power  to  the  church  as  an  execu¬ 
tioner  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  And  the  practical 
abrogation  of  this  judicious  principle  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  long  ages  of  intolerance  and 
persecution  which  trod  under  foot  the  liberties, 
and  marred  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

“John  Calvin  once  more  firmly  drew  the 
boundary  line,  which  has  been  the  largest  single 
factor  for  the  promotion  of  civil  liberty  among 
the  enlightened  nations. 

“Historical  Presbyterianism  paved  the  way  for 
civil  liberty  in  the  principles  which  it  laid  at 
the  base  of  its  church  organization,  by  which 
laymen  were  introduced  into  responsible  ruler- 
ship,  alongside  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people 
were  authorized  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  election  of  all  church  officers.  Well  1ms 
the  historian  remarked  that  men  who  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Church  would 
claim  the  same  privileges  in  the  Commonwealth. 

“Historical  Presbyterianism  barred  the  path 
of  tyranny  in  the  enunciation  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  its  theology,  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  exaltation  of  the  Almighty  Ruler, 
and  the  act  of  His  imminence.  His  infinite 
including  immensity,  as  belonging  to  His  nature 
from  eternity  and  His  omnipresence,  as  His  in¬ 
finitude,  viewed  in  relation  to  his  creatures,  and 
by  consequence  His  providential  eare  of  all  his 
creatures  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Before 
this  majestic  thought  of  the  infinite,  personal 
God,  Pantheism  fied  away ;  the  luster  of  earthly 
grandeurs  paled,  and  all  slavish  homage  for  mere 
men,  no  matter  how  high  or  great,  disappeared 
at  the  bidding  of  a  disenthralled  humanity,  born 
again,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  great  truth. 

“We  sometimes  talk  about  the  variations  of 
Calvinism— about  various  modes  of  viewing,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  defending  the  one  system.  When 
the  Presbyterians  of  to-day  have  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  history  of  opinion,  as  an¬ 
nounced  by  their  noble  fathers,  and  have  grasped 
the  great  r^ulative,  dominant  principles  of  that 
body  of  opinion,  in  their  broad  catholicity  and 
their  princely  beneficence,  for  all  classes  of  men, 
they  will  rejoice  in  the  majestic  unity  of  the 
system  itself,  which  gives  all  glory  to  God, 
draws  the  scattered  families  of  men  into  one 
great  brotherhood  and  offers  the  cup  of  salvation 
to  every  fainting  sinner,  and  tenacity  for  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  the  unified  truth  will  be  left  with 
the  forgotten  subtleties  which  entertained  the 


AMERICAN  PRESBYTERIANISM. 

“From  the  great  historical  parentage  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbyterianism  descends,  and  its  splendid 
career  in  this  new  world  is  but  the  outworking, 
the  legitimate  expression,  of  the  indomitable 
ancestral  traits  which  it  has  inherited.  Pres¬ 
byterianism  was  early  in  the  field  in  this  coun- 
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SINGER  SEWING  MACHINES  do  Good  WoHc 
DURING  A  LIFETIME. 


There  is  «  big  dltltreace  between  the  coat  ot  making  a  ffnt-daaa  aewtng 
machine,  embodying  the  beat  of  mateiiala  and  workmanablp,  and  one 
made  In  the  cbeapeat  manner.  The  buyer  ot  the  cheap  machine  aoon 
paya  the  difference  ot  price  in  the  conatant  coat  tor  r^talra,  to  aay 
nothing  ot  Ita  annoying  Inefficiency. 

Results  IVlake  Reputation. 

singer  Machinea,  either  lock-atitcb  or  cbaln-atitch,  are  the  aacoeaatal 
reault  ot  long  experience  and  conatant  Improrementa  In  the  endeavor 
to  make  nothing  but  the  beat  aewing  maxdtinea  tor  family  uae.  The 
accompllabment  ot  tbia  reault  requirea  alx  ot  the  largeat,  beri-equlpped 
tactoriea  In  the  world,  the  beat  Inventive  talent  ot  the  age,  and  the 
conatant  employment  ot  twelve  thouaand  workmen.  Singer  Machinea 
are  aold  only  by  our  employeea,  and  not  through  dealera  or  department 
atorea. 

The  Value  of  Reputation. 

A  reputation  baaed  on  halt  a  century* a  experience,  dealing  directly  with 
the  women  ot  the  family  all  over  the  world,  la  unique,  and  atimulatea 
a  worthy  pride.  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  alma  to 
maintain  Ita  well-earned  reputation  tor  fair  dealing  during  all  time.  It 
la  permanent,  Ita  officea  are  In  every  city  In  the  world,  and  parta  and 
aoppilea  tor  Ita  machinea  can  alwaya  be  eerily  obtained. 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

«« SEWINO  MACHINE  MAKERS  FOR  THE  wnoi  st  ^ 


try.  It  discovered  the  power  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  incident  to  our  colonial  life.  It 
showed  wisdom  in  the  adoption  of  a  written  doc¬ 
trine  and  governmental  constitution  which 
should  express  clearly  the  great  truths  believed, 
and  the  important  objects  proposed  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  soon  manifested  great  force  in 
the  advocacy  of  living  principles— a  readiness 
and  an  ability  to  defend  the  truth  at  the  bar  of 
human  reason ;  to  justify  to  thoughtful  men  the 
reasonableness  of  its  principles,  and  as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  consequence  success  in  propagating  its 
faith  along  all  the  lines  of  early  and  continual 
growth  of  national  life. 

“American  Presbyterianism  seized,  from  the 
first,  with  strong  grasp,  the  substantial,  force¬ 
ful  elements  of  the  new  society,  trained  these 
hardy,  vigorous  souls  in  the  deathless  truths  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  sent  them  to  the  front,  in 
church  and  State — to  the  vigorous  duties  of  war, 
to  the  even  more  important  duties  of  peace,  and 
has  left  the  impress  of  its  molding  hand  upon 
the  inward  thinking,  the  outward  form  and  the 
continuous  activities  of  this  marvelous  jmung 
nation. 

“Observing  with  clearness  the  task  set  to  its 
hands,  American  Presbyterianism  organized  its 
schools  of  learning  and  essayed  the  task  of  in¬ 
ducting  its  constituency  into  the  realms  of  polite 
education,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the 
serious  duties  of  a  free  citizenship  and  the  lofty 
labors  of  a  spiritual  church. 

“The  wealthiest,  most  intelligent,  best  edu¬ 
cated  families  of  the  church  gave  their  choice 
sons  to  the  ministry  in  early  times  with  great 
readiness,  with  gladness  and  with  a  profound 
sense  of  the  privilege  of  family  representation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  special  ambassadors  of  the 
Most  High. 

“In  the  circle  of  the  greater  Presbyterianism 
of  the  world  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  has  forged  to  a  front  position  in 
members,  in  missionary  zeal,  in  ability  to  de¬ 
vise,  and  accomplish  large  schemes  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  mankind  and  in  general  infiuence.  Of 
the  eighty-six  Presbyterian  organizations  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Glasgow  Council,  representing  an 
aggregate  of  over  60,000,000  of  communicants 
and  adherents,  our  American  Presbytery  is  the  | 
largest. 

“Great  position  indicates  great  res]wnsibility  I 
and  a  mighty  array  of  imperative  duties. 

“I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  more  before 
I  sit  down,  l^ere  are  two  or  three  problems 
that  we’ve  got  to  face.  We  have  got  to  meet 
and  settle  this  question  of  city  evangelization. 
How  are  we  to  deal  with  the  hordes  of  heathen 
^ht  here  in  this  city  of  yours  and  in  that 
Western  home  of  mine?  You’ve  got  to  do  it 
We’ve  got  to  do  it.  We  must  train  in  our  sem¬ 


inaries  our  best  and  brightest,  and  then  let 
them  go  down  in  the  depths.  Send  them  to 
the  remote  parts  of  Europe,  if  neceeeary>  and 
teach  them  the  language  and  the  dialects,  and 
then  bring  them  back  to  work  here,  in  the 
depths  of  our  own  depravity. 

HAVE  NEOI.ECTED  FARMERS. 

“Many  of  us  were  bom  on  the  soil  and  not  in 
the  darkness  of  city  life.  Those  of  you  who 
were  will  understand  the  next  problem  is  that 
presented  by  the  farming  element.  Your  minis¬ 
ters  are  living  on  the  villages  and  eating  them 
up,  too.  Throughout  the  country  Presbyterian 
congregations  won’t  contain  on  an  average  six 
farming  families.  In  the  old  days  of  ftesby- 
terianism  the  farming  people  were  the  main¬ 
stays  of  the  church.  But  to  day  in  the  broad 
fields  there  are  few  Presbyterians.  Presbyterian 
congregations  have  neglected  the  farming  fami¬ 
lies  shamefully.  If  the  Presbyterian  Church 
had  done  its  duty  we  would  have  had  no  need 
to  fear  in  the  recent  crisis.  If,  when  we  were 
all  trembling  and  talking,  when  we  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  these  discussions  and  filled  with  the 
fear  that  the  farming  population  would  go 
wrong,  if,  I  say,  the  Presbyterians  had  done 
their  duty  as  thev  used  to  do  it,  you  needn’t 
have  fear^  the  farming  population ;  no,  not  a 
bit. 

“I  am  going  away,  back  to  Chicago,  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  and  so  I  am  going  to  end  by 
telling  you  one  more  truth.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  of  you  will  agree  with  me  or  how  many  of 
you  will  like  what  I  am  going  to  say.  Another 
problem  you’ve  got  to  face  is  the  spe^y  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Presbyterians  into  one 
organic  Presbyterian  Church.  It  must  come. 
Until  it  does  our  power  for  good  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  confined.  Many  small  thirgs  have  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  past,  but  the  day  for  that  kind 
of  interference  is  past.  I  say  with  all  my  heart, 
God  speed  the  day  when  we  will  all  be  as  one.  ’’ 

Several  short  speeches  followed,  made  by  Drs. 
Elmendorf  of  the  Reformed  Church,  J.  H. 
Washburn  of  the  Congr^^tional  Club,  and 
others. 


DEATH  FROM  VSE  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  Tobacoo-poleoned  heart  stops  without  warning, 
often  on  the  street.  SURE-QUIT,  an  antidote  chewing 
gum.  overcomes  the  craving.  No  sickness,  no  starving, 
affording  safe  and  prompt  relief.  Try  it  to-day.  26o.  a 
box.  nearly  all  druggists.  Booklet  free.  Eureka  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.  Detroit.  Mich. 
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and  WUIKKBY  UAHITM  oared  at  nome 
without  pam.  Book  of  partteulara 
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B'  M.  Woolley.  3LD.,  Box  487.  Atlanta.  Oa. 
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Dr.  Hunter’S  Lectures. 


BRONCHITIS. 

Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  lung 
diseases.  It  generally  begins  in  a  cold  which 
goes  down  to  the  chest,  or  is  in  an  attack  of  La 
Orippe,  or  is  caused  by  dust  tn  the  air  which 
irritates  the  lining  of  the  lungs  and  sets  up  the 
bronchial  inflammation.  The  patient  does  not 
entirely  recover  from  the  acute  attack  caused  by 
cold  or  grippe  or  dust,  but  remains  paler  than 
formerly,  is  chilly  at  times  and  has  a  flush  of 
fever  towards  evening ;  gets  tired,  is  more  short 
of  breath  than  formerly  on  exertion,  and  often 
has  a  sense  of  oppression  on  his  chest.  Some 
raise  a  great  deal  of  thick  greenish  yellow  mat¬ 
ter,  have  hectic  fever,  night  sweats  and  rapid 
wasting  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  may  die  by 
exhaustion  with  symptoms  closely  resembling 
tuberculosis,  and  yet  different  from  that  disease 
in  that  there  are  neither  tubercles  in  the  lungs 
nor  the  bacilli  of  consumption  in  the  sputum. 

Winter  cough  is  another  form  of  bronchitis 
which  grows  worse  as  cold  weather  approaches 
and  continues  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Once  set  up  it 
is  never  gotten  rid  of  without  local  treatment  of 
the  lungs.  The  mucous  membrane  becomes 
thickened  and  altered  until  it  pours  forth  mat¬ 
ter  which  has  all  the  qualities  of  pu&  Each 
succeeding  winter  finds  the  disease  more  firmly 
rooted.  Ulceration  of  the  lining  of  the  lungs 
sooner  or  later  takes  place,  and  the  tubercle 
bacilli  enter  and  carry  it  on  to  consumption. 

Humid  bronchitis  is  a  third  form  of  the 
disease  characterized  by  profuse  expectorations 
of  glairy  mucus  closely  resembling  gum  water. 
Usually  there  are  two  fits  of  coughing  in  the 
day,  in  the  early  morning  and  on  retiring.  Fits 
of  coughing  occur  attended  with  considerable 
diflSculty  of  breathing,  which  passes  away  as 
soon  as  the  lungs  are  freed  from  the  viscid 
mucus.  This  is  very  common  in  old  people  and 
tends  greatly  to  cut  short  the  thread  of  life. 

Dry  bronchitis  is  a  fourth  form  of  the  disease 
in  which  the  expectoration  is  a  glutinous  stuff 
of  a  bluish  white  or  pearl  gray  color.  It  grad¬ 
ually  narrows  the  air  tubes  through  which  we 
breathe  and  shortens  our  breath.  Often  tubes 
of  considerable  size  become  completely  blocked 
up  by  Uiis  tough  phlegm,  causing  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  This  is  the  most  insidious 
of  lung  complainta  The. patient  suffers  very 
little  beyond  the  shortnen  of  which  is 

always  relieved  by  coughip^  tpugh  jelly- 

like  mucus  before  describj^^  Jf^uLra.of  one  so 


afflicted  if  he  has  any  lung  disease  and  he  will 
almost  certainly  strike  his  chest  and  answer 
“no,”  yet  during  your  conversation  will  proba¬ 
bly  hack  and  raise  this  thickened  mucus  half  a 
dozen  timea 

These  four  kinds  of  bronchitis  are  only  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  lung  disease,  because  the  bronchial 
tubes,  in  which  they  have  their  seat,  are  in  the 
lunge  and  form  the  chief  part  of  that  organ. 
They  tend  directly  to  consumption  by  causing 
abrasions  of  the  epithelium,  thus  opening  the 
door  for  the  bacilli  to  enter.  None  of  them  are 
curable  by  taking  medicines  by  the  stomach  in 
the  usual  way.  They  can  be  cured  only  by  local 
treatment  applied  directly  to  the  air  tubes  and 
cells  of  the  lungs.  Nothing  but  antiseptic  air 
inhalations  will  arrest  the  inflammation,  and 
soothe  and  heal  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lungs, 
or  can  bring  the  diseased  membrane  back  to  a 
condition  of  health.  By  pneumatic  antiseptics 
every  form  of  bronchitis  can  be  radically  cured. 

ROBERT  HUNTER,  HLD^ 

H7  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

Notx.— Readers  of  Tax  Evangelist  who  are  afflicted 
with  any  Inna  trouble  can  obtain  Or.Hnnter's  books 
free,  explaining  their  proper  treatment,  by  addressing 
him  as  above. 

OUR  1NDI\  I  DUALITY. 

By  Mrs.  Gteorge  A.  Pauli. 

It  was  Christ  who  discovered  the  individual. 
He  laid  His  hand  on  every  one  of  a  multitude 
sick  with  various  diseases,  and  healed  them, 
thus  carrying  up  into  the  region  of  humanity 
the  minute  care  which  is  so  evident  throughout 
creation.  He  made  the  argument  of  design  a 
personal  argument  and  applied  it  to  individuals. 
From  the  b^inning  of  the  world  the  fields  had 
every  year  put  on  their  beautiful  array  and 
glowed  in  a  blaze  of  flowery  glory,  but  it  re¬ 
mained  for  Christ  to  single  out  an  individual 
lily  and  say  that  Solomon  was  “not  arrayed  like 
one  of  these.  ’  ’  When  a  great  number  of  sick 
and  suffering  people  were  brought  to  Him, 
Christ  did  not  wave  His  hand  across  the  multi¬ 
tude,  but  He  went  from  bed  to  bed  and  laid  His 
hand  on  every  ove  of  them,  and  healed  them, 
thus  showing  the  same  individual  regard  for 
man  that  God  had  shown  for  the  flower. 

It  is  a  lesson  for  the  times.  We  become  more 
analytical  as  we  grow  older  and  the  world  be¬ 
comes  more  analytical  as  it  grows  older.  There 
is  a  time  in  early  childhood  when  all  men  and 
women  seem  alike ;  a  baby  discloses  a  tendency 
to  call  every  whiskered  object  “papa,”  and 
every  object  with  a  lap,  “mamma.”  Even  after 
constant  association  has  settled  those  points  be¬ 
yond  mistake,  there  is  for  a  long  time  no  idea 
of  individuality,  and  how  soon  the  young  mind 
discovers  that  one  person  is  radically  and  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  another  or  how  soon  it  real¬ 
izes  its  own  personality,  we  cannot  tell.  These 
two  conceptions  grow  with  the  powers  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  distinguishing,  until  a  mature  mind 
grasps  the  truths  that  every  human  being  is  a 
separate  and  individual  life,  and  must  die  a 
separate  and  individual  death;  it  is  almost 
overpowered  with  a  sense  of  its  own  personal 
identity.  Now  what  provision  is  there  for  any 
special,  individual  needs?  “The  world  is  so 
full  of  other  folk.  ’  ’  as  some  one  has  so  quaintly 
expressed  !(.  We  are  pushed  and  jostled  by  the 
throng,  and  if  we  fall  there  are  a  dozen  who  are 
eager  to  leap  into  our  places.  Who  cares  whether 
I  live  or  die,  or  what  becomes  of  me?  Christ 
cares;  He  has  His  eye  on  the  individual. 

In  His  great  sermon  He  illustrated  it  by 
nature,  when  He  sat  on  the  slope  of  a  Galilean 
hillside.  The  trees  were  clothed  with  verdure, 

I  and  the  many  colored  flowers  luxuriated  in  flam¬ 


ing  beauty.  Perhaps  the  lake  was  at  His  feet, 
its  broad  stretches  melting  away  in  the  distance, 
a  dream  of  silvery  brightness.  Northward  was 
the  bold  peak  of  Hermon,  cedar  clad,  enow 
capped.  Such  a  scene  had  often  awakened  all 
of  a  poet’s  instincts.  David  had  sung  of  the 
glory  of  God’s  handiwork,  and  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  mountains  of  the  Lord,  the  wide 
sea,  the  chariot  clouds,  the  stormy  wind,  had 
furnished  themes  for  many  a  Hebrew  poem,  but 
none  had  ever  written  a  poem  to  a  lily,  or  a  son¬ 
net  to  a  daisy.  Christ  was  the  first  to  pick  out 
a  single  flower,  to  take  an  individual,  and  call 
attention  to  “one  of  these.  ” 

There  are  many  temptations  to  distrust  God’s 
individual  love  and  care.  City  ilfe,  as  eager  and 
rushing  as  it  is  to-day,  has  a  tendency  to  sink 
the  individual  in  a  great  city.  He  plunges  into 
the  throng  in  the  morning  and  is  jostled  at 
every  step  by  strangers  who  know  nothing  of 
him  and  care  nothing  for  him.  Let  him  fall 
upon  the  street,  sick  or  faint,  and  a  curious 
crowd  will  gather  around  him  for  a  moment  and 
then  hurry  him  off  to  the  hospital,  while  the 
living  tide  surges  on  again,  forgetful  of  the  in¬ 
cident. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  modern  city  life  is 
towards  the  loss  of  individuality.  Man  is  but 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  and  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence,  and  when  that  feeling  takes  possession 
of  one,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  realize  that  God 
does  not  only  regard  men  in  the  mass,  but  cares 
for  the  individuals. 

Country  life  is  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  individual.  He  has  elbow  room  there, 
and  is  able  to  expand.  He  has  not  all  his  cor¬ 
ners  rubbed  round  by  contact  with  hie  fellow 
men.  You  find  what  are  called  “characters”  in 
the  country  town,  that  is,  exaggerated  individu¬ 
als.  There  is  too  much  of  the  individual,  that 
is  the  only  trouble.  Too  little  regard  for  public 
opinion,  and  too  little  contact  with  all  kinds  of 
men,  foster  eccentricities. 

The  tendency  of  city  life,  therefore,  is  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  individual  and  the  tendency  of 
country  life  is  to  minimize  the  individual. 
Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  latter  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  world  is  going,  and  per¬ 
haps  has  always  been  ^oing.  As  populations 
have  increased,  and  empires  been  founded,  the 
individual  has  been  more  and  more  swallowed 
op  in  the  crowd,  until  that  is  now  the  great 
characteristic  of  modern  life. 

The  process  of  Revelation  is  towards  the  in- 
divdual.  Dr.  Stalker  says:  “The  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  common  with  the  thinkers 
of  antiquity  in  general,  thought  of  men  in 
masses,  and  regarded  the  individual  only  as  a 
fragment  of  a  larger  whole,  but  Christ  intro¬ 
duced  an  entirely  new  way  of  thinking.  To  Him 
the  individual  was  a  whole  in  himself;  beneath 
the  habiliments  of  even  the  humblest  member  of 
the  human  family  there  was  hidden  what  was 
more  precious  than  the  entire  material  world, 
and  on  the  issues  of  every  life  was  suspended  an 
immortal  destiny.  Christ  discovered  the  soul, 
and  taught  the  world  the  value  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  ’’ 

You  never  find  the  prophets  spending  their 
time  and  strength  over  a  single  auditor.  The 
unit  in  the  prophet’s  mind  was  the  Jewish  na¬ 
tion  It  was  a  vast  step  in  advance  when  Christ 
said  to  Nathaniel,  “Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  1  saw 
thee.  ’  ’  Christ  changed  the  method  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  preaching,  and  all  Christian  work;  He 
enlarged  them  by  narrowing  them.  He  dignified 
the  human  soul  by  making  it  the  centre  of  in¬ 
terest  and  work,  and  He  made  the  love  of  God 
more  wonderful  and  more  precious  when  he 
wr^ped  it  around  the  individual. 

From  that  time  Christian  work  clustered 
around  the  individual.  All  efforts  are  directed 
to  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  worth  a 
lifetime  of  effort  to  set  even  one  such  gem  in 
the  diadem  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  Christ 
has  taught  us  the  value  of  a  single  soul.  There 
are  some  who  count  their  own  souls  as  not  worth 
saving.  Christ  has  offered  eternal  life  to  all  who 
will  have  it;  there  are  sumo  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  unworthy  of  eterr'ul  life  and  will  not  ac- 
'cept  it.  What  a  contrast,  that  in  heaven  the 
human  soul  should  be  considered  worthy  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  that  on  earth  any  one 
should  think  his  own  soul  not  worth  the  act  of 
trust  I 

Stimnlatfiig  and  Nutritions. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  supplies  just  the  right  element  (the  phosphates) 
to  repair  wast^  of  body  and  brain— a  food  itself,  and 
also  helps  digest  other  food. 
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Good  Housekeeping 
Chief  Corner  Stone 
Of  Good  Homes 

tor  the  maintenance  of  Happiness,  Peace,  and  Content¬ 
ment,  where  the  Wife  ana  Mother,  the  Husband  and 
Father  reign  supreme,  and  rule  by  means  of  the  law  of 
love ;  where  one  is  the  Mother  at  Home  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  other  sways  the  scepter  of  right¬ 
eousness,  forming  lives  well  worth  the  living. 


“  However  happy  a  home  may  be,  it  will  be  made  happier  by 
the  presence  of  Oood  Housekeeping.” 

—Atlanta  (Oa.)  Soutltem  CuUivator. 

Wlih  a  view  of  making  ail  Homes  happy,  the  December  I8II& 
number  of  Oood  Housekeeping  will  give  a  careful  y  prepared 
paper  on  “The  Model  Wife,”  by  Hev.  Henry  Tuckley,  U  D  .  and 
for  January,  1897,  one  on  “The  Model  Husband  ’ 

The  Ont  of  a  novel  aeries  of  papers  on  **  Good  Cooking  ”  ap¬ 
peared  In  (t  e  November  Issue  of  Oood  Housekeeping,  being  the 
experience  of  the  Woman  who  Cooked  and  Went  to  Market, 
and  the  Man  who  Ate  and  Paid  the  Bills— worthy  the  attention 
of  every  home  dweller  In  Christendom. 

Two  papers  will  be  given  during  the  year  1897  on 

First,  “The  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Man  at  Horn',”  by  a  Woman 
of  Nerve. 

Second,  “Tbe  Woes  of  a  Nervous  Woman  at  Home,”  by  a 
Man  without  Nerve. 

‘  The  Womat  with  Bundles”  will  also  bare  a  bearing  In  doe 
time. 

As  will  a  Scriptural  Discussion  of  the,  as  ytt,  unsettled  prob¬ 
lem  of  ”  How  Poor  Was  Job’s  Turkey?” 

On  all  new  sobtcrlptions  for  1897,  c<ml*8  of  Oood  Housekeep¬ 
ing  for  November  and  December,  1W8,  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  CO.,  Publishers, 

Springfield,  ilass. 


PENNSYLVANIA  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

RAILROAD  COMPANY.  Office;  No.  1 19  Broadway. 

Personally  Conducted  Tours  sen,i-an,ua/  statement,  jui,.  isse 

-  -  SVMMABT  OF  ASSKTS. 

MATCHL£s^jf  r,r^r  r^ATvnE. 

CAIIITORNIA  Cashin  Banks .  $1100,879  86 

Three  tours  to  CALIFORNIA  and  the  PACIFIC  United  Stotes  Stocks.  Sf.srdl.OOO  OO  1,408,780  00 

COAST  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  January  state  Bonds .  98,000  00  98,000  00 

27,  Febrnarv  24,  and  March  27,  1897.  Five  weeks  in  Cali-  city  Bonds .  808,676  71  800^309  98 

fornia  on  the  first  tour,  and  four  weeks  on  the  second.  Raf]  Road  Bonds .  1,804,000  OO  1,097,110  OO 

Passengers  on  tbe  third  tour  will  return  on  regular  Water  Bonds  .  108,000  OO  96,000  00 

trains  within  nine  months.  Stop  will  be  made  at  New  das  Stocks  and  B.inds  108,000  OO  119,819  00 

Orleans  for  Mardi-Gras  festivities  on  the  second  tour.  [Ull  Road  Stocks .  1,300,880  OO  9,189,178  OO 

ADinA  Bank  Stocks .  100,000  OO  810,480  OO 

rlaUKIBA  Trust  Co.  Stocks .  81,000  00  87,100  00 

Jacksonville  tonrs,  allowing  two  weeks  in  Florida,  Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

will  leave  New  York  and  Pbllad^hia  January  26,  Feb-  Real  Estate .  447,849  88 

ruary  9  and  23,  and  March  9,  1897  Rate,  covering  ex-  Loans  on  Stocks  payable  on  demand..  107,080  OO 
penses  en  route  in  both  directions,  $60.00  from  New  Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands  of 

York,  and  ^.00  from  Philadelphia.  agi-nts .  090,070  87 

. m  ■  m.  Interest  due  aud  accrued  on  1st  July, 

WASHINGTON  i896 .  8o,i89  la 

Tours,  each  covering  a  period  of  three  days,  will  leave  $0,990,187  81 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  29, 18^  Jannary  UABIUTUS. 

2L  February  11,  March  11,  April  1  and  22,  and  May  13,  ri.-b  r<.„4«ai  8x.n00.000  OO 

1897,  Ratea  Includ Ing  transrortetlon  a^  two  day V  aSSwe  Vwmium  Fund  *  i,98d%8  OO 

^ommodatlon  at  the^best  Wa^lngtpn  Hotels,  $14.60  “  f„7iTn„.M  i.n««V«nd  Claim..  740.144  87 


UABIUTUS. 


98,000  OO 
800^09  98 
1,097,110  OO 
96,000  OO 
119,319  OO 
9,189,178  OO 
810,480  OO 
87,100  OO 

447,849  88 
197,080  OO 

090,076  87 

80,189  18 
$9,990,187  81 


from  NeWiYork,  and  $11.60  from  Philadelphia. 

OLD  POINT^  COM  FORT  TOURS 

Returning  Direct,  or  Via 

RICHMOND  AND  WASHINGTON 

will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  December  26, 

1896,  January- 28,  February  20,  March  18,  and  April  16, 

1897. 

For  detailed  Itineraries  and  other  information,  Mply 
at  ticket  agencies  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Ass’t  Gen 
Pass.  Agent.  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelpnia. 

Grand  Winter  Cruise 


Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Mexico, 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  S.S.  OHIO. 

Sailing  from  New  k  ork  Feb.  6,  1897. 

For  Bermuda,  St  Thomas,  St.  Kitts,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica, 
Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Port  of  Spain,  La 
Biea,  La  Ouayra  (Caracss).  Curacoa,  St.  Domingo.  Jamaica, 
Progreso,  Vera  Crus  (Mexico),  Havana,  Brunswick,  Oa.  Dura¬ 
tion,  45  days.  Price  of  passage,  $170  and  npward.  Send  for 
tllnstrated  pamphlet. 

INTERN ATIONAL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY, 

6  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


rOR  THE  WINTER  BERMUDA 

From  New  York,  48  hoars  by  Elegant  Steamships 
weekly.  Froet  unknown.  Malaria  impossible. 

TOUR^CO^fo  WEST  INDIES 


TOUR^CO^fo  WEST  INDIES 

steamer  Madiana,  3,060  tons,  January  19:  Steamer 
Caribbee,  2,000  tons,  February  6 ;  Steamer  Orinoco,  2,000 
tons,  February  17. 


.  A.  AHERN,  Secretary,  Quebec,  Canada. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  TO  ISSUE  CLERI¬ 
CAL  ORDERS. 

‘  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces 
ithat  for  1897  It  will  issue  clerical  orifers  to  regularly 
ordained  clergymen  in  charge  of  charcbes  located 
.on  or  near  its  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  To 
secure  these  orders  clergymen  should  make  applica 
tion  to  the  nearest  ticket  agent  aa  soon  as  possible, 
as  it.is  desired  that  all  applications  reach  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  by  December  15. 


cash  capital . ^a.vvv.vwv  vv 

Reserve  Premium  Fund .  4,984,808  OO 

Reserve  tor  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims.  749,144  87 

Set  Bnrplns .  1,980,889  94 

$9,990,187  81 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WAflHBlJKN.  1  -yipji  •priMfdfin*" 
KLBBIDGK  G.  SNOW,  f  V«»-Pw4denta. 

WILLIAM  li.  BIGELOW,  I  _ _ _ 

THOMAS  IL  GREENE,  f 

^TOAH^^hS,  i 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NSW  TOOK,  BOSTOk. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 
ooHiracran  bt  pbitatb  wnBB. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  buy  and  eeU  aU  firet-class  Invect-  Tn'ITAaf'ma'Ill 
cent  Secnrltlea  for  caetomers.  We  re-  AllTCSvllAVIll 
lelve  aooonuts  of  Banks,  Bankers’  Cor- 
ooratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  oa  fa-  jCl£MTii.|f-|Aa 
rorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCvllklUCO. 
In^te  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  la  the  United  States  an 
Janada,  aad  of  drafte  drawn  In  the  United  Statea  on  foralgi 
-ountrles. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  seU  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  anc 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  maki 

U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellen 
Credit  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BBO^,  SHIPLEY  A  OO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NKW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collectlns  Rents 
Manasement  of  Estates. 

Eire  Insurance.  NortKaffe  Loans. 

Two  doora  West  from  Union  Square. 


8%  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

on  Improved  Ked  Klver  Valiev  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  only  16  years’  rxperlrnoe  in  bostnese.  Send  for 
formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  m«p  showing  loca¬ 
tion  of  lands  Over  $100  000  Invested.  Not  a  dollar  of  do- 
(anlted  principal  or  Interest. 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDEB.  FInaaclal  Agent, 

308  Century  Building,  lllnneapolla,  Minn 


Home  School  in  Colorado  forDelicate  6iib 

Outdoor  life,  motherly  care,  Lome  Instmetlon  by  two 
Vasear  gradnates,  special  IMnres,  mnslo,  Ubtary  advantages, 
at  Colorado  College.  Addreee  Mis.  Loomis  UO  North  Cascade 
Avenue,  Colorado  Springs  Colo. 


CAPITAL  AND  SUBPLUB, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  OompiuiT  IB  a  legal  depoMtory  for  moBAya  paid 
Bto  Court,  and  la  anthorlBed  to  act  oa  gnardlaa,  traataa 
«r  executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 


khiob  may  he  made  at  aay  time  and  withdrawn  aftoy 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  Intereat  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execute  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatao, 
Religious  and  Beneyolent  InstitntloDa,  and  indtrldnalg 
will  find  this  Company  a  oonyeniemt  depository  tot 
OBoney. 

John  A.  Stewart,  Pres.  D.  WlUls  Jaasee,  Flee-FreSi 
Jaasee  8.  dark,  Seewtol  Flee-Pree. 

Henry  L.  Thomell,  Seeretary. 

Lemla  O.  Haaeptos^  dsslsaaat  SBerstasyJ 


TRUSTEES  I 


December  17,  189G. 


Samuil  Bloam, 

O.  Willis  Jambs, 
lOHM  A.  SnWABS, 
lOHH  HABSBM  RHOADML 
AbsOM  PHBLPB  SlOKBg, 
John  Cbobbt  Browm, 
Edward  Cooprb, 

W.  Batabd  CDTTnro, 
Oharlm  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rookrpbllrb, 
ALaxARDBR  B.  Orb, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Maot,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloara 
Gdbtat  H.  SaawAR. 
Frank  Ltmar,  Brooklya. 
Orobor  F.  Vimioa 
Wm.  Waldorf  Arnr. 
Jamrb  Stillmaii. 

John  Claplim. 

John  J.  Phrlpb 
Dahirl  Lord. 

John  S.  EAhnrdt. 

Milia 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Bunnell  &  Eno  Investment  Co. 


18  Years* 
Experience. 


OFFER  CHOICE  WESTERN  FARM  AND  CITY  MORTGAGES  ^ 

6^  PAYABLE  IN  COLD. 

strict  adherence  to  the  following  Rules  In  placing  loans: 

1.  Where  values  are  permanent, 

2.  Where  laws  are  favorable, 

3.  Where  properties  are  in  demand, 

4.  Where  population  is  increasing, 

5.  Where  water  never  fails, 

6.  Where  increase  of  wealth  is  constant  and  natural, 

has  enabled  the  Company  to  pay  all  its  obligations  promptly,  and  to  never  default 
or  interest. 

ALL  LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet  to 

Sidney  E.  Mukse,  Vice-President,  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  or  to 
the  home  office,  Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  or  to 

Chaki.es  S.  Hutchinson,  the  “  Powers,”  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


J 

lefault  on  principal 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  17,  1896. 


—  ARMOUR'S 
WHITE  SOAP 

A  PURE  SNOW=WHITE  FLOATING  SOAP 
FOR  TOILET,  BATH,  NURSERY  AND  FINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK. 

Its  so  much  nicer  to  use  your  own  soap  when 
traveling  and  still  nicer  to 'know  its  ARMOUR'S. 

CLEANSES  THOROUGHLY  AND  ^ 

LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOFT  AS  VELVET  % 


IVORY  50AR 


’Tis  wisest  to  economize 
By  blendings  in  the  home  supplies. 
The  higtwet  worth  and  widest  scope. 
Now  Ivory,  being  pure  and  good 
,  For  laundry,  bath  and  toilet,  would 
Save  fully  half  the  bills  for  soap.  ^ 


ARMOUR 

SO,AP 

WORKS 


TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY 


3000  Pictorial  Atlases  ! 


ALL  CHARGES  PAID  ! 

A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY! 


Read  the  Conditions! 


Conditions  are  Easy! 


A  $4.00  Rand  &  McNally  Atlas 
given  as  a  premium  for  One 
New  Sul>scriber,  with  name  and 
address  and  $3.00,  the  yearly  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  THE  EVAN¬ 
GELIST. 


THE  EVANGELIST,  one  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  metropolitan  religious  weeklies, 
will  be  sent  52  weeks  to  any  new  sub¬ 
scriber  for  $3.00,  and  the  Picto.nal  Atlas 
will  also  be  delivered  as  a  premium, 
express  charges  prepaid. 

THE  EVANGELIST  has  now  bein 
published  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  has  its  readers  in  all  portions 
of  the  world.  Regular  subscription, 

Three  Dollars. 

It  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Religious 
'Weeklies. 


This  is  a  Correct  Representation 


The  OMpe  arc  all  up  to  data.  It  U  a  quarto 
voluaM  12 X  I4>4,  bound  in  cloth  and  weighs 
over  6  pounds.  Exprese  charge*  all  paid. 


156  FIFTH  AVE,.  NEW  YORK. 


